










ON REYNOLDS’ 
GAS CONTROL 
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Above is the No. 1-2 Model 30 NR 8200 Series. 
It can be used in four installation positions 
at 90° intervals. Spring top operates pointing 
up or down. The Vent Plug is water proof 
and bug proof. 
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There is safety and — in 
gas control with these three 


Reynolds Regulators. They will 
handle pressure up to 1,000 
pounds reducing same to points. 
If you have a high pressure con- 
trol problem, let us help you. 





REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR COMPANY 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, JU. S. A. 











WIDE VERSATILITY—Model 46 controls outlet pressures from a few inches Made in 1, 1%, 1¥ 

of water to 20 Ibs., covering the ranges normally used in distribution, com- and 2-inch sizes. 

mercial and industrial installations. Also inlet pressures to 125 Ibs. and flow 

rates to 50,000 c.f.h. WRITE FOR 
BULLETIN NO. 46 


TOP PERFORMANCE—The Dynaknob principle in- 
sures accurate outlet pressure in spite of varying 
flow rates and varying inlet pressures. Soft valves 


assure complete shutoff. 

The low and high pressure performance charts SS 
above indicate the control accuracy. Com 

be al 

EXTREME SIMPLICITY—A spring-loaded dia- S A YH, 
phragm directly connected to balanced valves, Chigyolirr O, (Wf A 
reduces to a minimum the service and maintenance 
requirements, MANUFACTURING COMPANY 












The factory pre-set spring 
provides powerful lock- 


Large, effective area of 
main diaphragm in com- 
bination with relay pilot 
assures trouble-free ac- 








itis only o matter of min- 
vtes and a minimum of 
parts to convert to high 
or low pressure pilot. 


* w’sas handy and useful as an extra vest pocket! 
The Fisher 99 is truly a multi-purpose regulator. 
Because of its wide range of applications, it is 
the ideal regulator to always have in stock. 
The Fisher 99 is acknowledged the best gas 
regulator in the industry. 


FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY 
Marshalltown, lowa 
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INDUSTRY IN 


BETTER GAS PRESSURE 


SA. 

















inlet. 


Composition vaive disc 
assures tight shutoff on 
zero flow and excelient 
regulation from no flow 
to maximum capacity. 







CAPACITY- 

99,000 CFH at 100 PSI inlet pressure. 
VERSATILITY= 

For engine fuel systems, for industrials 

and for gas distribution systems. 
PILOTS- 

Low Pressure—3 springs-4 oz. to 2 PSI; 


2 PSI to 10 PSI; 
10 PSI to 20 PSI. 


High Pressure — — — 10 PSI to 65 PSI. 


RESEARCH FOR 
CONTROL 


monthly (except August, then semi-monthly), by American Gas Journal Inc., at 
24, 1950, at the post office at Brattleboro, Vt. under Act of March 3, 1879. Execu- 
Subscription prices, U.S. $3 per year; Canada $4; Foreign $10. Single copies 50 








2” threaded inlet and ovt- 
let. Standard hi-tensile 
iren body for up to 150 
PSI inlet, XH or bronze 
body for up to 250 PSI 
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a Precision Tool for Greater Industrial Output 


Tank gear teeth are toughened 
to the exact hardness required — 
in a matter of minutes with 


SELAS GRADIATION . . . newest 
concept of high-speed heat proc- 
essing ... proved during World 
War II, improved since. 


WHEREVER PRODUCTION 
REQUIRES PRECISION HEAT 
PROCESSING, SELAS GRADIA- 
TION IS REVISING PRODUC- 
TION RATES AND QUALITY— 
upward, 


This precision tool utilizes radi- 
ant heat ... combines high tem- 


precise controllability and pro- 
tective atmospheres. 


GRADIATION has speeded up 
forgings by one-third and 
doubled die life . . . Put heat 
processing of electronic glass 
tubes on precise automatic basis 
. . . Heat treats petroleum and 
liquid chemicals to produce more 
and better products . . . Instan- 
taneously dries liquids from 
paper, felts and textiles. 


WHERE PRODUCTION DE- 
PENDS UPON HEAT PROCESS- 
ING, let Selas engineers prove 
GRADIATION saves manpower, 
time, material and money. 


peratures, automatic operation, 


E L By PHILADELPHIA 34, PENNSYLVANIA 


Heat Processing Engineers for Industry - Development - Design - Manefactere 


American Gas Journal, October 195 
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This 


We are not at all certain that we agree with the hon- 


month... Contents 





orable old saw frequently voiced that criticism is good Editorials: 17 





only if it is “constructive.” In the main we should say or " 
: , Integrity in Adversity 
criticism is good if it is stimulating, enlightening and eS : 
s hetleg . The Manufacturers’ Agent | 
logical, and not worth a tinkers dam if it isn’t all three. 
Our dues in the Ancient Order of Yesmen are so long | 
| 


delinquent, they have tossed us clear out of the club. A Study of the Distribution Flow in Appliances 


and Equipment—Henry Eilbirt 


Storage Pools Present and Planned Hold Key to 












In reading the article on Storage Pools, page 23, Winter Heating Peaks—Robert M. Poe -. 23 


OeLL 


by Robert M. Poe, we were struck by the fact that the 
gas industry is emulating the Federal Government in Texas Eastern Undertakes Its Largest Expansion 25 
one respect. It is taking its wealth out of one hole in 


the ground and putting it back in another. Probably = Determining Cause of Accidents Is Answer to Good 
Columbia’s gas in the ground under West Virginia Safety Record 97 





will do many people more good a lot sooner than the 


Treasury’s gold under the mountain at Fort Knox. ‘ 
duh American Gas Fundamentals: i « e 


Gas Pressure Regulators in Use 


Few Facts Are Known About Rochester Explo- 











Goaded by our flippant contemporaries who would 





. ; : sion co) ae 
have us coin a better slogan for the industry before 
we cast new aspersions on that literary classic, “Gas 
has got it,” we have been doodling some on the Index of Yields: Selected Utilities Stocks < ae 
scratch pad, but with only indifferent results. The best 
we have been able to do so far is, “There is no fuel Interstate and Intrastate Cause Legal Confusion 
like an old fuel.” Not entirely original or exactly —Leo T. Parker -. 38 
suited to the industry, we grant—but perhaps appro- 
priate for its present crop of practicing sloganeers. News of the Gas Industry .. 44 
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A Marathon Runner...like 
Cast Iron Pipe... has 


To run 26 miles over hill and dale in 22 hours requires strength and endurance,— 











in a word, stamina! To carry on for 100 years or more, as cast iron water 


and gas mains are still doing in 38 American cities, also requires stamina. These 


rugged mains, installed in the days of horse-drawn vehicles, are 


now withstanding the traffic-shock of multi-ton trucks and buses and 


the soil disturbances caused over the years by underground 


construction of sewers, power lines, telephone conduits 


and subways. Yet cast iron pipe has survived 
these changes because of its crushing-strength, 
shock-strength and beam-strength. 

No pipe deficient in these strength-factors 

of long life should ever be laid in paved streets 


of cities, towns and villages. 


CAST TRON 


American Gas Journal, October 195 
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he Marathon race, blue-ribbon 
ent of the modern Olympic Games 
t held in Athens, Greece in 1896) 
won in the record time of 2 


burs 29 minutes 19.2 seconds in 
36. 





CAST G IRON 





AST IRON PIPE RESEARCH ASSOCIATION; THOS. F.WOLFE, MANAGING DIRECTOR, 122 SO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3. 


SERVES FOR CENTURIES 
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AUTOMATIC GAS 
WATER HEATER 


The simplicity of the design of the new REX “XL” 
AUTOMATIC GAS WATER HEATER is alluring. The 
eye of the artist sees in it the fullest possible ex- 
pression of his ideal. 


It is a water heater that contributes automatically 
and economically to the comfort of the home by 
giving an ample supply of hot water at the desired 


temperature. 


It is a water heater that brings beauty, new free- 
dom and greater satisfaction to the home. 


Salient REX ““XL” Features 


OUTSTANDING IN DESIGN. Pleasingly round, slightly ornamental, 
low contour are features of the new REX “XL” AUTOMATIC WATER 
HEATER; making it suitable for the kitchen, utility room or recreation 
basement. 


ECONOMICAL IN OPERATION. A thick layer of insulation, covering 
sides as well as top, keeps the water hot. The REX Burner properly ad- 
justed, is an assurance that every cubic foot of gas is effectively used. 


PRACTICAL TO USE. The temperature of the water may be adjusted 
to suit the convenience of the user. 


DOUBLE EXTRA-HEAVY STORAGE TANK. Made of copper-bearing 
steel, galvanized with virgin spelter, and protected for long life with 
an “Elno” Anodic Rod. The tank is of the floating type—every inch of 
its surface is subjected to heat. 


SAFE TO USE. A 100 per cent Safety Pilot cuts off the gas supply to 
the main burner and the pilot should the pilot extinguish. A Tempera- 
ture and Pressure Relief Valve makes the REX “XL” safe to use in any 
home. 


BUILT TO LAST. In every detail of construction, design and choice of 
materials particular care has been taken to build a water heater that 
will give the most satisfactory service for years to come at consistently 
low operating cost. 


EASY TO INSTALL. Its compact design makes installation easy. 


EASY TO SELL. Available in six sizes: 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, and 75-gallon 
capacity. There is a size for every home. Moreover, it has all the fea- 
tures the housewife could demand. 


Without Exaggeration the REX “XL’’ AUTOMATIC GAS 
WATER HEATER may be called the Ultimate in Automatic 
Hot Water Service. 


THE CLEVELAND HEATER CO. 
2310 Superior Avenue Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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AMERICAN METER COMPANY’S 


Dallas Plant 


VME RICAN 











New Convenience for the Southwest Area 


AOR 


AMERICAN 


You are cordially invited to visit our new plant 
and showroom at 1300 Industrial Boulevard, 
Dallas. Designed to specialize in the produc- 
tion of Orifice Meters and related equipment, 
it speeds deliveries and makes possible a per- 
sonalized, sales-engineering service including 


consultations on instrument problems. 

The new showrooms afford complete facilities 
for conducting Instrument Schools for engi- 
neers and maintenance men. The complete line 
of American Meter Company products will 
also be on permanent display. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: 1513 Race St., Philadelphia 


METER 
uN 


MERICAN ‘isctarkan Stee ee. ee 
Birmingham °* Boston * Chicage * Dallas ver 


METER CORERPAM HW i | lower» Kemer city + tor Angsies 


York * Odesso * Pittsburgh * San Francisco 


INCORPORATED (ESTABLISHED 1836) Canadian Midas te: 4nd. Mente 


Ontoar 


5 i October 1951, American Gas Journal 








have construction problems got you spinning 7 


Executives are under terrific pressure these days 
to get new production facilities into operation in the 
shortest possible time. That’s why many of 

them turn to Ebasco for help. 


In Ebasco they get experienced engineers, 
constructors and business consultants to handle any 
part or all of their construction programs. 

Ebasco has successfully planned, designed and 
built more than one billion dollars worth of 

new plant facilities throughout the United States 
and many foreign countries. And when 

appraisal, financing, industrial relations or other 
problems have come up—Ebasco has provided 

the specialists to solve them. 


EBASCO TEAMWORK GETS THINGS DONE ANYWHERE IN THE 


Nearly 50 years of experience enables Ebasco to 
approach your problem with qualified judgment and 
specialized knowledge that get the job done 
quickly, efficiently and economically. By 
concentrating Ebasco talent and experience on 
your construction and business problems, you 

save the valuable time of your top executives—get 
your construction job done without interfering 
with present operations. 


We will be glad to send you “The Inside Story of 
Outside Help” describing the many Ebasco 
services available to you. Address: 

Ebasco Services Inc., Dept. S 


Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


WworRtiD 
INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO + WASHINGTON, D. C. 


$s: Cow 
Pog Stay, 
o % 
+ % 
Py ‘ > 
. i ° 
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Appraisal 

Budget 

Business Studies 
Consulting Engineering 
Design & Construction 
Financial 

Industrial Relations 
inspection & Expediting 
Insurance & Pensions 
Office Modernization 
Purchasing 

Rates & Pricing 
Research 

Sales & Marketing 
Systems & Methods 
Taxes 

Traffic 

Washington Office 


EBASCO SERVICES 


American Gas Journal, October 1951 





Y Wiggins Grashotdor 


does / years workin 11 months! 


Pilot gasholder stores coke 
oven gas for nationally 
known steel maker. Dry seal 
proves thoroughly effective! 


March 13, 1950, a pilot plant test was 
begun to determine suitability of the 
Wiggins: neoprene dry seal in storing 
fof of -lap eo) pate Mae) ¢-MehZ-laMe LoL MeL oluilelila 
elaine) Mn d-1e-Melar diol li-te Mm ZalleaMmalii-teMelele| 
emptied the gasholder every hour. This 
was the operation over the first several 
months. During the remaining period, this 
cycle was alternately speeded up and 
slowed down. On February 13, 1951, this 
Wiggins Gasholder test was completed 
—after 11 months and 2,650 cycles— 
roughly equivalent to 7 full years of 
operation at one cycle per day! 


During the entire test period coke oven 
gas was in continuous direct contact with 
the seal fabric. Temperatures in the gas 
Tolela-Mgelale [fe Micelsi Me) Z-1am 010MM am (oll 21-1010 
O° F. During much of the test, inside sur- 
face of seal was wet with condensate. 
All these combined to give as severe a 
ct moolah Aisliale Mislel mele] (eM el-M-> 4 el-lali-teh 


THESE WERE THE RESULTS: 


Air side of dry seal in original 
condition. 

ip (re) ol g-tal-Maolehilale MelaMme leh Meili — 
flexible and resilient—vunaffected 
oh anaat-tuiliae] Mola tlelaMmn (oMalelael-lallale| 
or cracking. 

All seams gas-tight. NO HARMFUL 
EFFECTS TO DRY SEAL. 









su? 


. . Ul ” . ‘arr : 
Wiggins is the ONLY gasholder using an absolutely dry, frictionless seal. Nc Test Wiggins Gasholder —11' 5” diameter; 16'0"’ high. 


water, tar or grease. No weather worries, operating costs or maintenance 
t. Write for new BULLETIN WG-22... or 
Report (May, 1951) American Gas Associat 


WIGGINS 
VAPOR SEALS 















Maximum movement of piston—10' 101!/16”’. 


GENERAL AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION CORPORATIC°™ 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 
Branch Offices: Buffalo * Cleveland * Dallas * Houston 
Los Angeles * New Orleans * New York * Pittsburgh 
San Francisco * Seattle * St. Lovis * Tulsa * Washington 


Export Dept.: 10 East 49th Street, New York 17, New York 






Plants: Birmingham, Ala.; East Chicago, ind.; Sharon, Pa, 








ee this NEW book 


on gas conditioning 


HERE is the story 
of Blaw-Knox Gas 
Cleaners and Oil Fog- 
gers. Complete with 
operating data, tech- 
nical details, capaci- 
ties and dimensions, 
Blaw-Knox Bulletin 
2353 belongs on every 
gas man’s desk. Send 


for your copy today! 


GAS CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE GAS CONDITIONING PLANT 


GAS EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT BLAW-KNOX DIVISION OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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soft, smooth, flexible! 


VULCAN DIAPHRAGMS excel in these three qualities which are 
so essential in diaphragms. 

Best of all, they RETAIN these properties for long periods of 
service in all three types of gases. They will not dry out and become 
stiff or brittle, yet they contain no oil or dressing, and require 
no oiling. 

VULCAN loop diaphragms are securely bonded to the rings. 
For additional safety against leaks, all seams are vulcanized. Each 
diaphragm is factory-tested for tightness. 

Specify VULCAN DIAPHRAGMS for greater efficiency and long- 
run economy — in meters, regulators and controls. 


VULCAN > RUBBER 


PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


FIRST AVENUE AND 58th STREET, BROOKLYN 20, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Representative: GORDON Z. GREENE CO., 2335 E. 8th Street, Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
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Let the 
Coke Breeze 


Blow 


BUELL BREEZE COLLECTOR 
FOR OIL GAS SETS 

KEEPS ESCAPE GAS DUST 
LOADING WITHIN 
ORDINANCE REQUIREMENTS 


4 









Researched for five years and tested for three, this Buell-designed Breeze 
Collector is recognized by the Gas Industry for its ability to deliver perform- 
ance efficiencies—as promised. 


Most recent tests show that escape dust averaged .145 grains of dust per cu. ft. 
of stack gas while the maximum dust escape was only .175 grains per cu. ft. 


In addition to such outstanding efficiency performance, the Buell Breeze 





Collector has no moving parts—nothing to wear out! It is easily installed in 
existing plants, because no floor space is required. Additional flare-back and 
back pressure on super-heaters is out, and no 








fans or motors are required. 


For full information on the Buell Breeze 
Collector write today to: 





a PRTNRERE Seema 


MULCARE ENGINEERING COMPANY bue 


55 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. "HE rR EE | y A EE? 
COELEECEOR | 
Sole Representative in the Gas Industry 


for the Buell Engineering Company for Oil Gas Sets 


12 American Gas Journal, October 1951 








THIS COLOR-CODE IDENTIFIES PIPE PRESSURES.... 


ie fa: 


MED. PRESSURE BY-PASS 


... AND Rockwell IDENTIFIES 


TOP NOTCH REGULATOR PERFORMANCE 


A midwestern utility has adopted this because all parts subject to wear or 


abrasion can be quickly and economically 


identifying gas pressures in and around replaced wi 9¢ regulator in the line. For 


color code for pipes as a means of quickly 


meter and regulator stations. This system the valve chamber (inlet bowl 


makes it possible for even inexperienced can be easily removed through 


properly operate station a hand hol 


employees t le area in the body. A new or 


valves...an excellent safeguard in case uilt chamber having either hard or 
of emergency 
lesired, the capacity of the regulator can 


j | hanged hy } 
day-Out Service 1S tO USE be changed Dy Sul 


l Valv 7 Regulators In 


Another excellent way to maintain pre- 
cise, day-in and stituting a different 
Rockwell Balanc size valve chamber on the same bolt 
addition to providing exceptionally good circle in the regulator body. Want more 
control over primary and secondary re- ts about ¢ 


ductions, Rockwell regulators rarely, if ators? Then write for 


ever, need be lifted for service. That's illetins 1006 and 1055. 


eats readily bolts in it’s place. If 


service economies of 


ee 
Rockwell high and low pressure regulators with 
Nordstrom valves in color-coded regulating 
station. 


Indoors or out, you'll get superior performance 
from Rockwell high pressure, pilot loaded 
regulators. ~ 








Bi 
A BANK OF Iq 


WHEN you need the accuracy of positive 


loads you can bank on Rockwell pressed steel! 


(i ieS YOU CAN BANK ON 


Battery of Rockwell No. 5 meters with Emcorectors 
measuring gas service to power plant. 


ment measurement for large volume 


leters to return every cent of revenue Rox kwe | 


due you. You will appreciate their economy, too, for these meters have compiled 


unexcelled service records for durability 


and turn-off conditions. Pressed steel con 
high impact strength, yet they are comparat 


precision under the most severe turn-on MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


gives these giants among meters 400 No. Lexington Avenue, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Columbus, Houston, 


ively light in weight. Their narrow width Kansas City, Los Angeles, New York, Pittsburg! 


conserves space in tight quarters. Yes. performance-wise and value-w ise they are your San Francisco, Seattle, Tulsa. International Division 


best big meter buy. Ask for bulletin Nx 


Rockwell Manufacturing Company, 7701 Empire 
22 State Butiding. New York 1, N. Y 


KWr 
GA; 


Your best big meter buy —all ways (y= 


ate 


7 ee c a ex 
gee = 


There's co ROCHWELL METER & REGULATOR for every use 
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FOR 


VOLUME SALES 


APPROVED 


BETTER CUSTOMER SATISFACTION 


wtth 


HIGH Zuality 


GAS APPLIANCES 


EMPIRE GAS FLOOR FURNACES 


For Increased Sales . . . Greater Profits 
... It’s the Empire Gas Floor Furnace only 
24” deep. Easy to install... A minimum 
of service calls. 


October 1951, American Gas Journal 











EMPIRE GAS RANGES EMPIRE RECESSED HEATING SYSTEM 


The Latest in modern design top cooking Modern Recessed Heating System provides 
performance. The outstanding Features set zone control at low Cost... Easy to 
the pace for Leadership in Sales and install between 16” studs. 

Profits. 


SEE YOUR REPRESENTATIVE OR WRITE DIRECT TO EMPIRE 


STOVE COMPANY 


BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF Gas FLOOR FURNACES 
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.. A SERVICE THAT COVERS ALL 


Complete Plant Construction Facilities 


The facilities provided the gas industry 
by United include every phase of engineer- 
ing and construction work. They begin 
with a preliminary study of individual 
requirements, and range through complete 


construction and preliminary operation. 


United offers long experience in gas plant 
design—more than 60 years. United pro- 
vides efficient apparatus—has pioneered 
major developments for the manufactured 
gas industry. United has large, well-organ- 


ized construction forces, experienced in all 


U.G.1. Cyclic Catalytic Reforming Process installation 
at plant of Allentown-Bethlehem Gas Company, Allen- 
town, Pa. 


details of gas plant construction. United 
provides skilled plant operators to assure 
the most efficient results from use of 


apparatus. 


Current and recent United installations 
for the gas industry include: 

Cyclic Catalytic Reforming* 

Natural Gas Utilization 

Oil Gas 

Carburetted Water Ga; 
Liquefied-Petroleum Gas 


Synthesis Gas 
*Patents Pending 





Installation of U.G.1. Cyclic Catalytic Reforming Process 
for The Philadelphia Gas Works Company, Phila., Pa. 


American Gas Journal, October 1951 























YOUR GAS CONSTRUCTION NEEDS 


Complete Pipe Line Construction Services 





United’s organization, which through the 
years has handled major projects for the 
gas industry, is available to you for pipe 
line construction work. Our experience 
includes the engineering and construction 
of lateral pipe lines, distribution main 
extensions and river crossings of various 


types and under many conditions. 


United’s pipe line services. are flexible, 
and may be adjusted to meet your specific 
needs, from a single phase of the work to 
complete engineering and construction 
management of the job. Thoroughly 
experienced forces are available to aug- 
ment the engineering and construction 
department of your company to any ex- 


tent required. 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS INC 


NEW YORK 17 


PHILADELPHIA 5 


CHICAGO 2 


WITH A BACKGROUND OF OVER SIXTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 





Stringing pipe along highway for Citizens Gas and 
Coke Utility, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


October 1951, American Gas Journal 


Photo Courtesy of Niagara 
Mohawk Power Corporation 


The construction spread on a recent pipe line project 
for Niegara Mohawk Power Corporation, Syracuse, 
New York. 
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Anothe r kxample Line-up of five 10-cylinder 1,000 hp Cooper-Bessemer 
: GMV compressors in Tomoconnor absorption-type gaso- 
of line plant. Each unit drives 4 compressor cylinders, 

2 low stage, 2 high stage, for compression from 58 psig 

Lyfctent Power suction to 800 psig discharge. Capacity is 35 million 
cubic feet of casinghead gas daily. 


at Lower Cost 


Line-up of GMVs at Tomoconnor 
helps line up profits in gas conservation 








The Tomoconnor gasoline plant on the Texas 
Gulf coast is known for its high recovery of 
hydrocarbons and for unusual economy and 
efficiency of operation. 


Naturally, compressor performance is a mighty 
important cog in the efficient, low-cost opera- 
tion of this or any gasoline plant. Here, five 
1,000 hp Cooper-Bessemer GMVs, as always, 
bring a number of significant advantages... 
exceptional compactness for cost savings in 
housing and installation, month after month 
of trouble-free, on-stream service, and the kind 


of over-all operating and maintenance econ- 
omy that does your heart good. 


We could go on and on about the features 
and advantages that are paying off in GMV- 
equipped plants. Maybe you have compressor 
needs coming up. If so, get all the facts... 
on GMVs or on our other modern V-angle 
type compressors . .. 200 to 2,400 bhp. 





The 
Cooper-Bessemer 








Corporation 













New York City Washington, D. C. Bradford, Pa. Parkersburg, W. Va. 
San Francisco, Calif. Houston, Dallas, Greggton, Pampa and Odessa, Texas 
Seattle, Wash. Tulsa, Okla. Shreveport, La. St. Louis, Mo. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Caracas, Venezuela Gloucester, Mass. Calmes Engineering Co., New Orleans, La. 


MOUNT VERNON, OHIO — GROVE CITY, PENNA. 
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Editorial: 





Integrity in Adversity 


N accident that involves loss of life and extensive 
A property damage can be viewed as nothing less 
than calamitous to the good name of the gas industry. 

Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation, no less 
than its unfortunate customers, was the victim of a 
freak accident late in September in which three persons 
were killed, sixteen homes were destroyed and twenty- 
four others suffered damage in varying degrees. 

Investigators for the Public Service Commission, as 
well as the officials and engineers of the gas company 
have been at a loss to account for the tragic mishap; it 
is entirely possible that the true cause may never be 
discovered. It is ironical but true that Rochester has 
had a good safety record in the gas industry. As re- 
cently as September 18, at the Safety Conference in 
Kansas City, sponsored by American Gas Association, 
the company received an achievement award for re- 
duction in accident frequency for the system. 

There are two almost stock reactions that any indi- 
vidual or any company is likely to display at a time of 
unforeseen and unavoidable calamity. One is to evade 
the issue, seek to conceal the facts, and attempt to 
weasel out of any responsibility that may have been in- 
volved. We have on several occasions addressed our- 
selves to gas companies who elect to follow that course. 
They are a discredit to themselves and they cast an 
onerous reflection on the entire industry. 

The alternative course, the course of forthrightness, 
honor and business integrity, is to face up to the issue, 
however harsh the consequences, to reveal at once all 
of the known facts, to assume responsibility where it 
exists, and to take any steps necessary to prevent a 
recurrence of the untoward event. 

This we are gratified to observe has been categori- 
cally the course pursued by Rochester Gas and Elec- 
tric Corporation. In full page local newspaper adver- 
tisements, one of which is reproduced on page 35 of 
this issue, President Alexander M. Beebee expressed 
first his and his company’s most profound sympathy 
with those stricken by bereavement. He assured all 
who had suffered any kind of loss or damage that “‘it 
is the policy of the company to meet its full responsi- 
bility in the situation.” Finally he described the steps 
that are being taken to step up the safety precautions, 
which were already all that are normally considered 
adequate in good gas distribution practice. 

It would be an absurd and meaningless exercise in 
rationalization to look for much of a bright side to an 
accident of this kind. Yet it is true that out of circum- 
stances that appear on the surface to be wholly bad, 
experience can be gained, and from the experience 
eventual good may result. 

Safety in the gas industry could be advanced in rapid 
strides if the barrier of reticence which so many com- 
panies erect around accidents could be broken through. 
We do not mean that every incident should be the sub- 
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ject of a self accusatory statement to the press, or even 
to the gas industry magazines. The American Gas As- 
sociation has the mechanism, and the personnel to dis- 
tribute confidential accident reports to its members, 
and the only thing that has limited its effectiveness has 
been the reluctance of the member companies to make 
full use of it. 

Rochester has taken a sure and unwavering step in 
the right direction. We trust that it will see the advisa- 
bility of going the whole way, giving the entire industry 
the benefit of any new findings that further technical 
investigations may develop. 


The Manufacturers’ Agent 


E have been impressed of late by the fact that 

within the merchandising framework of the gas 
appliance and equipment industry there exists a hard- 
hitting and effective corps of sales shock troops that 
are rarely if ever heard from in either appliance of 
utility deliberations. 

These are the independent manufacturers’ agents 
and distributors who in so many wholesaling plans con- 
stitute the link between the manufacturer and all of the 
rest of the selling industry, from jobbers to utilities or 
dealers. 

Almost the first essential of an independent agent is 
a willingness, even a preference, to take a gamble. He 
gambles on the manufacturer producing merchandise 
that will be salable in the competitive market; he gam- 
bles on the gas utility being willing and able to back his 
product, or perhaps even to connect to it, if he succeeds 
in promoting it in his territory; he gambles on the sales 
policies of both his factory and his customers, and fi- 
nally he gambles on his chances to retain an account 
after it has begun to pay out in commissions on sales 
made. 

There is probably no single group of men who are 
in a position to take such a broad and detached view 
of the entire gas industry, from appliance manufac- 
turer’s plans clear through to customer preference. We 
wonder how often, if ever, they are consulted when 
new models are being planned, when new promotional 
schemes are being hatched, and when sales policies are 
being revised or altered. 

As a short cut to grass roots opinions and reactions, 
without benefit of fancy market analyses or psuedo- 
scientific sales surveys, we offer as a man without a peer 
the independent manufacturers’ agent. Industry mer- 
chandising will take a big step forward when his opin- 
ion is more generally sought, and his business judg- 
ment referred to. 
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INTRODUCING... 


" The Koppers-Hasche Furnace 


for reforming 


Gases and Vapors 





JET 
COMPRESSOR 


HYDROCARBON FEED L) 


STARTING GAS ~ 


FURNACE 


... LOWER INVESTMENT COST, HIGHER EFFICIENCY 


THAN ANY OTHER TYPE OF GAS-PRODUCING APPARATUS 


® The Koppers-Hasche Reforming 
Process and Furnace are the result of 
19 years of intensive experimental and 
development work. The Hasche Fur- 
nace is unique in design, being a thermal 
reforming process in which no free lamp- 
black or carbon is produced. Gas is 
produced by passing a mixture of air 
and hydrocarbon feed stock continu- 
ously through a regenerative furnace. 
Operation of the Hasche Furnace is 
flexible. Various types of gases can be 
produced, ranging from 290 B.t.u. 
cubic foot to 1,250 B.t.u./cubic foot— 
with specific gravities ranging from 
0.38 to 0.85. Standard sizes of furnaces 


range from 100 MCF/Day to 12,000 
MCF/Day—built larger if desired. 
Smaller gas companies, by using the 
Hasche Furnace, can produce gas at a 
cost comparable to the larger gas 
companies. 

The Hasche Furnace has many ad- 
vantages. Here are some of them: 


INVESTMENT COST IS LOW. Extreme sim- 
plicity of process makes initial invest- 
ment low, per unit of thermal output. 
Savings are effected not only on fur- 
nace cost, but also on auxiliaries. Unit 
is compact, requiring little ground 
space. Can be installed outdoors, sav- 
ing cost of protective housing. 


OPERATING COST 'S LOW. Units are en- 
tirely automatic in operation, requir- 
ing minimum of operating labor and 
supervision. There are few moving 
parts, thus reducing maintenance. 
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EFFICIENCY IS HIGH. Thermal efficiency is 
higher than any other gas-producing 
equipment, ranging upward of 98°, 
with some types of gases. 


GAS IS INTERCHANGEABLE. This furnace 
produces gas that is interchangeable 
with straight natural gas. 


A Hasche Furnace helps gas com- 
panies in other ways, too. A company 
can convert from carbureted water gas 
or coal gas to Hasche Reformed Gas— 
without the cost of converting custom- 
ers’ appliances. Also, companies which 
distribute natural gas can use this fur- 
nace to meet peak loads .. . or for 
standby service in the event of tempo- 
rary failure of the natural gas supply. 
Feel free to write us for further infor- 
mation about the Koppers-Hasche 
Furnace. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 


| 
| 


Engineering and Construction Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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A Study of the Distribution Flow 
In Appliances and Equipment 


by Henry Eilbirt 


School of Business Administration, City College of New York 


MERICA, noted as a land of op- 
portunity, is also famous as a 

land of variety. Undoubtedly, a 
competitive system of enterprise en- 
courages One person (or firm) to try to 
o something better than someone is al- 


meady doing it. 


One industry vies with another and 
roducers offer customers rival brands. 
his competition is also found in the dis- 


SHtribution of goods. 


In the gas appliance industry, at the 


@retail level, appliance dealers compete 


‘ith department stores, with mail-order 
ouses, with furniture stores, with hard- 
ware dealers, and even with jobbers to 
get the consumer’s business. In much the 
same way, diverse manufacturers have 
evolved, and continue to experiment 
with means of distributing their goods in 


@the continual search to tap the market. 


In a general way the “normal” chan- 
nel of distribution used by manufactur- 


Bers of most consumer goods is for the 


manufacturer to sell to a wholesaler who 
in turn distributes goods to the retailer 
for sale to the ultimate consumer. 
However, current practices show that 
exceptional ways of distribution are used 
nearly as often as the so-called “normal” 
channel. Clearly, each manufacturer 
uses the means which his particular situ- 
ation indicates may be best. From 
among the different methods available, 
he selects the one or more which suit his 
purposes and situation. Conditions vary 
from time to time, from place to place, 
and among various firms. Thus there is 


#no single clear cut channel which is best 
everywhere and for everyone. Different 
= products and industries require different 


channels. Firms in different positions 
within an industry need different dis- 
tribution. And, as its situation changes, 
a given firm may suddenly find that its 
entire channel or distribution in a given 
area demands reconsideration. 

The purpose of this review is to por- 
tray the distribution pattern in the gas 
appliance and equipment industry, as 
they look to one unconnected and un- 
familiar with the industry. To accom- 
plish this, available material and statis- 
tics have been examined, and a number 
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Mr. Eilbirt is on the faculty of The City College of New 
York as a marketing specialist and an instructor in market- 
ing and market analysis. He has made numerous surveys 
as a consultant on assignments involving wholesaling and 
marketing policies for manufacturers and commercial con- 


cerns in numerous fields. 


of people in the industry interviewed. 
Those interviewed include retailers, 
jobbers, distributors, representatives of 
manufacturing organizations, a manu- 
facturers agent and people connected 
with trade associations in the field. 


What different terms mean 


For the purpose of this discussion the 
consumer or domestic end of the indus- 
try may be divided into the gas appli- 
ance market and the equipment market. 
The basis of this division, from the 
distribution point of view, seems to be 
that gas appliances are very often bought 
directly by the consumer, whereas 
equipment appears to be selected most 
often by “the trade.” The first includes 
the markets for ranges, refrigerators, 
and space heaters. The second comprises 
the demand for various kinds of central 
heating equipment. Water heaters, gen- 
erally, are also considered as equipment. 

It is worthwhile to attempt to define 
the various distributive agencies. This is 
not easy, since several terms are used 
loosely (for example, distributor) . Some- 
times, too, an institution is called by 
more than one name; and finally, the 
same organization may be performing 
more than one function. 

The overall picture of the agencies of 
distribution in this trade includes: 


1. The Manufacturer’s Sales Branch 
—This is a part of the producer’s organi- 
zation. It may or may not carry stock. In 
some cases it simply represents a sales 
office or showroom. More often, prob- 
ably, it is a regional, divisional, or dis- 
trict headquarters out of which sales- 
men work. Customers are ordinarily 
jobbers, but might be retailers, and mer- 
chandising utilities who purchase in 
large quantities. 


2. The Subsidiary Sales Company— 


This is usually an independent corporate 
entity, set up by the manufacturer, to 
act as his sales arm. It commonly con- 
sists of a series of branches and re- 
sembles 1, above. 

3. The Manufacturer's Agent (or 
representative)—This refers to a com- 
mission man, in business for himself, act- 
ing as the manufacturer’s sales force in 
a given territory. He ordinarily handles 
non-competing, related lines of different 
producers. 

4. The Distributor—He is a “whole- 
saler” acting, usually, but not always, as 
the sole receiver of merchandise from 
the manufacturer in a given territory. 
Ordinarily, he carries a complete stock 
and is commonly a carload buyer. 

5. The Jobber—This “wholesaler” 
generally buys in smaller lots from a dis- 
tributor to sell to retailers or the trade. 
Jobbers who sell mainly to the latter are 
also known as “supply houses.” Many 
jobbers and distributors carry full lines 
of plumbing and heating equipment. In 
some instances they may carry only gas 
appliances, possibly even just one kind 
of gas appliance. It would seem that the 
former situation is much more common. 

6. “The Trade’—This consists of 
plumbing and heating contractors and 
of other factors who may select and in- 
stall gas appliances and equipment for 
home owners, landlords and builders. 

7. The Dealer—This is the retailer 
who sells to ultimate consumers. He may 
be a “white goods” or kitchen equip- 
ment retailer, a retailer of major appli- 
ances, a department store, a mail order 
house, furniture or hardware store, mer- 
chandising utility, possibly a retailer of 
sporting goods or auto accessories, or 
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any other retail storekeeper willing to 
sell gas appliances. 


Channels of Distribution 


A channel of distribution is the se- 
quence of arrangements by which the 
ownership of merchandise is transferred 
from the producer through various 
hands to the ultimate consumer. The 
channel represents the complete series 
of transactions between the time the pro- 
ducer sells the merchandise until the 
final consumer purchases it. 

In some lines this series or channel is 
well-defined and is followed commonly 
throughout the trade. This does not ap- 
pear to be the case with gas appliances; 
but people who know the trade well 
seem to feel that, especially for larger 
firms, the trend is increasingly to use the 
channel depicted in the diagram. Fig. I. 

The distributor noted above is gener- 
ally either in plumbing and heating, or 
in appliances, although he may be an 
electrical goods or other wholesaler in 
fields where retail dealers serve as out- 
lets. 

In the sale of appliances, plumbers or 
plumbing and heating contractors, as 
well as regular retail stores, act as re- 
tailers. In the sale of central heating 
equipment, there appears, as might be 
expected, to be very little selling to re- 
tailers. Presumably, little of this type of 
buying is done direct!y by consumers. 
Data compiled by GAMA has been re- 
arranged in Table | to show the relative 
importance of different kinds of retail 
outlets. 

The meaning of this table becomes 
clear when the component figures are 
merged. The big difference between dis- 
tribution by the trade in water heaters 
and ranges is most notable. Total distri- 
bution through retailers in direct heating 
and in ranges is about equal. It may be 
assumed that in the marketing of central 
heating equipment the picture is similar 
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to that in water heaters, only more so. In 
other words, here the retailer is a negli- 
gible factor, and the trade is the domi- 
nant means of final marketing. 

It is, therefore, likely that in the case 
of water heaters and central heating 
equipment the distributor indicated on 
the diagram will be in the plumbing and 
heating business. On the other hand, in 
ranges, direct heaters (and refrigera- 
tors), the distributor is probably a 
wholesaler of appliances. 

The distinction between distributor 
and jobber is not well-defined. As shown 
in the diagram, manufacturer’s sales on 
an exclusive basis would be through 
distributors. Where no such exclusive 
arrangements are practiced, the manu- 
facturer may sell to jobbers. The same 
concern, in buying from two different 
suppliers, may be a distributor for one 
and a jobber for the other. For this rea- 
son, the two have been combined into 
one level in the channel. So far as can be 
observed no other differences exist be- 
tween the two. 

Even among large firms where na- 
tional and international distribution ap- 
parently tends towards developing dis- 
tributor setups, there are many modifi- 
cations and variations of this flow. This 
is not exclusive to the gas equipment and 
appliance industry; but there is, appar- 
ently, more variety here than in electric 
appliances or plumbing supplies. 

Some of the variations found are enu- 
merated below: 


1. Where a company branch or sub- 
sidiary exists, it may take the place of 
the distributor. In this situation the 
branch may sell to both local jobbers 
and retailers, or its policy may be to sell 
to jobbers only. 

2. The most important channel varia- 
tion is “direct to you” or dtu selling. A 
very substantial proportion of manufac- 
turers sell directly through retailers, ei- 
ther from a central office or from divi- 


sional or branch headquarters. To this 
must be added business done by small 
local producers who manufacture and 
sell directly to the trade, locally. 

In dealing with large retail organiza- 
tions, either mail-order, chain, depart- 
ment store, or even ordinary large 
independents, dtu is common. Major 
producing organizations often take large 
contracts from retailing giants, some- 
times manufacturing under the retailer's 
brand name. 

3. In some cases, manufacturers de- 
velop distribution through manufactur- 
ers’ agents. Operating in a given terri- 
tory, the agent is presumed to be able to 
spot key distributors most likely to do a 
good job. He then appears as a link be- 
tween manufacturer and _ distributor. 
Possibly, in some cases, he may arrange 
shipments to retailers who buy in very 
large quantities. 


These three together with what was 
previously described as the most usual 
channels appear to include by far the 
largest proportion of distribution in the 
industry. 

The current or recent trends in the 
distribution pattern of the trade appear 
to be influenced by numerous factors. 
For example: 


1. The increasing availability of gas 
fuels has broadened the market for ap- 
pliances, geographically speaking. This 
growth in the extent of the market has 
tended to encourage nation-wide dis- 
tribution. This, in turn, has tended to in- 
crease the importance of distributors 
and of branch operation. 

2. The drive for increased distribu- 
tion and sales, at the retail level, has 
caused the trade to employ a variety of 
retailers. Appliance stores, and prob- 
ably others, have emerged as important 
retail outlets. Mail-order houses, retail- 
ers of sporting goods, and of auto acces- 
sories may also be merchandising the in- 
dustry’s products to a greater extent 
than formerly. 

3. A closely related development is 
the decline of the utility as a distributing 
institution. GAMA figures indicate that 
utilities did about one-third of the retail 
business recorded in gas ranges in 1941. 
By 1950 this had been cut to only 15 per 
cent. 

On the other hand, appliance and fur- 
niture retailers combined did only a little 
better than one-quarter of the total ir 
1941. But by 1950, this had risen to al- 
most one-half. 

4. Some evidence also points to the 
conclusion that “the trade” has been los 
ing ground in sales as against the mor¢ 
aggressive retail store selling. Althoug! 
no comparative data are available, con 
tractors and plumbers, particularly i 
the appliance end of the business, seen 
to have met stern competition. A jobbe 
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,oted this to be true even in the water 
reater field. 

5. At least in New York some jobbers 
ave begun, to some extent, to merchan- 
dise gas appliances at retail. They have 
leveloped showrooms and are active in 
»btaining retail business. 

6. A related point is that wholesalers 
and jobbers specializing primarily in ap- 
pliances, rather than plumbing and 
heating, have added gas appliances to 
iheir line. 


It would appear that the demand for 
gas appliances and equipment, in terms 
of units, at least, has been on the in- 
crease. During the period from 1932 to 
1950, the total number of residential gas 
customers has nearly doubled. Nearly 
five times as many gas ranges were sold 
in 1950 as in 1932. About nine times as 
many gas water heaters were sold in 
1950 as in 1936. Doubtless the postwar 
housing boom created a vast market for 
the appliances and equipment produced 
by the industry. 

This demand awakened interest 
among retailers of associated lines. Si- 
multaneously, manufacturers searching 
for greater sales began to utilize the 
newer kinds of outlets which could pro- 
vide the greater volume. The result has 
been widened distribution through more 
agencies and a variety of retail outlets. 


The distribution problem 


In evaluating the channels and pat- 
tern of distribution the key question is 
always—is sales volume satisfactory? 
The presence of numerous ways of dis- 
tributing does not necessarily mean that 
something is wrong. 

The question of adequacy of distribu- 
tion in this field is not an easy one. Ob- 
viously, some manufacturers may be dis- 
satisfied with their results, although the 
trade, generally, might be in a satisfac- 
tory position. 

Among jobbers and retailers ques- 
tioned there seemed to be no dissatisfac- 
tion. All agreed that demand was lively, 
gas appliances were a “good” item, and 
the products of the line were well worth 
stocking from the profit point of view. 

More evidence of discontent is to be 
found at the manufacturers level, al- 
though some appear to be very compla- 
cent, particularly the smaller, family- 
owned enterprises. Others, however, 
complain that their distributors and 
dealers are not doing a job. Much of this 
feeling is private. But officers of Servel 
have on several occasions expressed 
their feelings about this at industry meet- 
ings. (See AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL, 
June 1950, pp. 31f.; and Public Utilities 
Fortnightly, Dec. 1949, pp. 825ff.) Such 
feelings are also shared by some utility 
people. 

Complaining about distributors is, 
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however, by no means uncommon in 
any field. Some manufacturers who dis- 
cover poor sales figures may find the 
cause or the blame in their distribution. 
The question naturally arises—is there 
any other evidence that something is 
wrong in the trade? 

The postwar record of the industry 
seems, at first glance, to show a favor- 
able picture. Postwar sales (since 1945) 
of gas ranges add up to over 12 million; 
almost 10 million water heaters; close to 
three million units of central heating 
equipment, and over nine million units 
of direct heating equipment. 

However, an examination of the ap- 
pliances in use in 1946 and in 1950 is 
enlightening. In 1946, 85 per cent of all 
domestic ranges in use were gas fueled. 
By 1950 the figure had dropped to 78 
per cent. In water heaters the compari- 
son between gas and electric appliances 
in use shows a similar trend—a more 
marked decline from 89 to 77 per cent. 

The situation as between gas and oil 
burning equipment seems more favor- 
able to gas. However, the gain in the per- 
centage of furnaces, conversion burners 
and boilers combined, which were in use 
between 1946 and 1950, was only three 
percentage points, gas moving from 42 
to 45 per cent of the total. 

A sampling survey of preliminary 
Census figures recently made by the 
American Gas Association shows a 
somewhat similar trend. In 1940, 48 per 
cent of the dwelling units studied used 
gas as the cooking fuel. By 1950, this 
had risen to 58 per cent. But, during the 
same period, users of electricity jumped 
from 5 per cent to 14 per cent of the to- 
tal. In all these cases gas predominates 
but is being challenged. 

These signals point plainly towards 
the basic reason for concern. Uneasiness 
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does not reflect sales figures, but appears 
to rest on the relative showing of gas in 
inter-industry competition. 

Three important factors must be con- 
sidered in analyzing this trend which ap- 
pears to be developing: 

1. the value of the product 
2. the adequacy of sales effort 
3. the quality of distribution 


How does the product line of this in- 
dustry compare, in value offered to con- 
sumers, with rival lines? The answer 
rests on a number of considerations in- 
cluding the availability and cost of fuel, 
the cleanliness and ease of operation of 
equipment, safety factors, and compara- 
tive prices. Clearly, no simple overall 
comparison is possible between gas and 
competing equipment. 

It has been suggested that utility gas 
service although expanding rapidly in 
Capacity, is at a disadvantage in the 
building of extension lines, as compared 
to electricity. As a consequence, electric 
appliances have scored competitive 
gains in the fringe areas surrounding 
well-established centers. However, LP 
gas does not appear to suffer from this 
difficulty, and costs of installation and 
operation may favor gas. Consequently, 
no marked advantage in fuel seems to be 
evident. 

Industry study of the relative value of 
equipment with a view towards com- 
parative improvement is absolutely es- 
sential, if only to maintain present 
status. Some of this is currently in proc- 
ess. For the moment, neither a clear-cut 
strength or weakness for the product is 
evident. If this is true, there is nothing 
the industry cannot achieve, provided it 
can market goods effectively. 

Adequate sales effort means several 
things. At the manufacturers’ level it 
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means advertising expenditures. It ap- 
pears that the electric appliance industry 
outspends the gas appliance industry, in 
total. Much of this is on non-competing 
items; but even this advertising, carries 
good will value. A well-informed person 
in the industry estimated however, that, 
in ranges and water heaters, at least, the 
sum total spent by manufacturers and 
trade associations was about equal to 
that spent by the electric appliance peo- 
ple in competing items. 

There is doubt whether the gas appli- 
ance trade is doing as good a promo- 
tional job at grass roots levels as is the 
electrical appliance business. It seems 
likely that in the sales promotion involv- 
ing dealer training, disp!ay, and dealer 
assistance, the giants in the latter indus- 
try have outstripped their competitors. 

It is here that the relation between 
adequacy of sales effort and quality of 
distribution becomes obvious. It is hard 
to separate merchandising from the pat- 
tern of distribution. Sales promotion by 
the manufacturer affects both the ade- 
quacy of sales effort and the quality of 
distribution. 

Unfavorable comments by manufac- 
turers about distributors and dealers 
have already been noted. Good chan- 
nels, however, are generally hard to find. 


No Complete Line 

A most important difficulty here is 
that the number of items produced by 
the industry is small. Compared to the 
thousands of items produced in electric 
appliances or plumbing supplies, it is 
doubtful that as many as 20 distinct 
products are manufactured. So small a 
line means that a distributor will find it 
difficult to make a living solely by sell- 
ing gas appliances. Thus gas appliances 
tend to become auxiliary lines attached 
to other businesses. What is more, in this 
highly competitive industry, no single 
manufacturer offers a complete line. 
Most of the several hundred producers 
are small. None is dominant, and most 
firms make only a few items. 

The value of a franchise to a distribu- 
tor or dealer is, therefore, limited, since 
he is ordinarily relying on some other 
line of merchandise for the bulk of his 
volume. It is understandable that he is 
likely to be unreceptive to ideas or as- 
sistance offered by the manufacturer of 
what may be, to him, a minor matter. 

The need for installation service cre- 
ates another important distribution 
problem. Often dealers and plumbers 
are actually partners in the marketing 
of gas lines. Installations and service are 
important factors in satisfying the final 
buyer. In working out his channel, the 
manufacturer must be certain to keep a 
watchful eye on the performance of his 
equipment. Good merchandising work 
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in the channel of distribution can be 
spoiled through poor servicing. The 
electric appliance industry does not 
meet this particular problem in its dis- 
tribution. 

These conditions tend to predispose 
the industry towards distribution diffi- 
culties, especially in comparison with 
rival industries. 


Some conclusions 


The channels of distribution have 
been examined and some of the prob- 
lems related to distribution have been 
reviewed. Some suggestions and con- 
clusions may be presented. 


1. Fuel producers are already solv- 
ing the problems and the means of 
making fuel available as cheaply and 
widely as possible. 

2. The utilities remain an important 
outlet. Cooperation between manufac- 
turer and outlet seems essential. Utility 
merchandising efforts would seem es- 
pecially well-directed towards apart- 
ment housing and large single-family 
building projects. 

3. As an element in merchandising, 
financing plans for dealers and consum- 
ers may need more attention than they 
have had. 

4. Sales effort at all levels needs to 
be continual. 


General institutional advertising 
stressing the values of using gas—al- 
ready used by the various trade associa- 
tions—seems indicated as a permanent 
thing. 

It may be expected that the major 
producers in the appliance field will 
continue their efforts at dealer and dis- 
tributor sales assistance. Sales analysis 
can be used to reveal weak links in a 
firm’s distribution chain. Where any 
particular dealer is to be retained, re- 
medial measures in training or assist- 
ance may then be applied directly to 
strengthen him. 

Cooperative advertising between man- 
ufacturer and distributing agency will 
also probably continue. 

5. Several times in the past there have 
been attempts by one firm to extend its 
efforts into the production of a com- 
plete line. More are rumored. Such a 
firm could help stabilize distribution by 
its pattern. 

In this way, or in some other, it may 
be possible for one, or for a group of 
producers, to sponsor distributors and 
dealers who can hand’e a full line of gas 
appliances, where such distributors or 
dealers would make the products of this 
trade their major line. 

Such an attempt probably needs to be 
carried to the retailer level. No matter 
how good a distributor or agent may be, 
he ultimately depends on the men below 
who are selling the final buyer. 


Such arrangements, though probabh 
not easy to make, may be approaches 
which will deal with the problems of the 
shortness of the line and the importance 
of servicing. 

6. There is little doubt that direct sell- 
ing to large retailers is economical and 
will continue as an alternative channel. 
Probably numerous producers will feel 
compelled to sell or continue selling 
“dtu” to smaller retailers. This experi- 
mentation is natural and healthy. The 
existence of different channels need not 
be decried. 


It would be presumptuous to attempt 
to diagnose all of the trade problems on 
the basis of a relatively short study. The 
purposes here have been only to sum- 
marize a series of observations about 
present practices, and to suggest some 
ideas which may prove useful. If these 
help to clarify company policy, or to 
stimulate further research, this review 
will have proved its usefulness. 

Present defense production needs and 
changes may temporarily postpone con- 
sideration of these factors and problems. 
However, it is doubtful that the prob- 
lems will disappear by themselves. In- 
dustry leaders will, therefore, be plan- 
ning ahead for the time when these ques- 
tions will again confront the trade. 


Columbia Plans for Production 
Increase in Gas Fields 


Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Com- 
pany and The Manufacturers Light and 
Heat Company, both subsidiaries of The 
Columbia Gas System, Inc., with main 
offices in Pittsburgh, Pa., have asked the 
Federal Power Commission for author- 
ity to build natural gas pipe line facilities 
in Maryland, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, to help secure the greatest pos- 
sible production from gas fields in Mary- 
land and West Virginia. 

Cumberland is proposing to construct 
a total of about 46 miles of new pipe 
line, to install 2,080 horsepower at two 
new compressor stations, and to convert 
an existing station to two-stage opera- 
tion. Manufacturers wants authorization 
to build about 100 feet of gas line and 
to exchange a compressor cylinder at one 
of its stations for a similar cylinder at 
one of Cumberland’s stations. 

Total estimated net cost of the con- 
struction is $2,191,237. 

The joint application says that most 
of the construction program is for the 
general purpose of securing the greatest 
possible production from the Garrett 
County, Md., and Terra Alta, W. Va., 
gas fields; and, at the same time, from 
the older producing fields on Cumber- 
land’s system. In addition, part of the 
facilities are designed to improve the gas 
service in Albright and Kingwood, 
W. Va., the application states. 
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Tremendous expansion of natural gas pipe lines 
to new markets points up problem of load factor. 


Storage Pools Present and Planned 
Hold Key to Winter Heating Peaks 


by Robert M. Poe 


AS storage has been used for 
many years by utility companies 
as a means of meeting hourly 

and daily peak loads and emergency re- 
quirements. This storage has been in the 
form of large steel holders in which the 
gas is either collected over water or held 
under pressure. However, these stor- 
age methods are inadequate to take care 
of the large variations that exist between 
summer and winter Icads when a sub- 
stantial part of the gas sales are for do- 
mestic and commercial space heating. 
Since the gas sold for space heating com- 
mands a premium price, it is economic- 
ally desirable for the gas utility company 
to supply as much of this demand as pos- 
sible, so long as excessive capital invest- 
ment is not required for stand-by equip- 
ment that is idle for a great portion of 
the operating year. 
During the past fifteen years, under- 
ground storage of natural gas, in de- 
pleted or partially depleted oil or gas 
sands, has been increasingly used for the 
large volume storage required to equal- 
ize these summer valleys and winter 
peaks of gas demand. In 1936! there 
were only twelve underground gas stor- 
ge fields having a total capacity of 38,- 
121,000 Mcf.! By the end of 1951, the 
torage capacity of the more than 100 
elds now in operation will be approxi- 
nately 600,000,000 Mcf and the search 
s still continuing for additional, suitable, 
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abandoned oil or gas fields for develop- 
ment as storage reservoirs. The Ameri- 
can Gas Association has estimated that 
the gas industry plans to spend more than 
4.5 billion dollars for construction in the 
years 1951 through 1955; of this total, 
92 million dollars will be expended di- 
rectly for underground storage.* 

This growth in underground storage 
operations has been brought about by 
the tremendous expansion of the natural 
gas industry during these years and its 
extension into many new _ markets 
throughout the nation. In these new 
marketing areas, the demand for nat- 
ural gas for domestic and commercial 
uses has far exceeded the capacity of the 
utility companies’ systems to supply it. 
Underground storage has been the only 
method of economically and practically 
fulfilling this clamoring need. With an 
underground storage system of sufficient 
capacity located near its marketing area, 
a gas utility can adequately meet the 
large seasonal peaks resulting from a 
large space heating load. In addition, if 
the deliverability of the storage field is 
sufficiently high, the company can meet 
the hourly or daily peak requirements 
with equal facility. 

With adequate underground storage 
tied into the distribution system, the 
number of space heating customers can 
be increased and the sale of dump gas on 
an interruptible basis during the warmer 


periods discontinued. This results in 
greater revenues for the gas company 
through a greater portion of the total 
sales volume being sold at the higher 
rates obtainable for space heating serv- 
ice. Additional heating customers can be 
converted to the use of gas by a reduction 
in the gas heating rate that results from 
the use of underground storage. This re- 
duction in rate is made possible because 
the distributing company is able to ob- 
tain its supply of gas at a lower rate by 
maintaining an essentially steady de- 
mand throughout the year. Whether the 
utility company manufactures its own 
gas or purchases the supply from an- 
other source, the quantity supplied is 
delivered at an average annual price that 
is a combination of demand and com- 
modity factors. Since the use of large 
volume underground storage virtually 
eliminates the peaks of demand and con- 
sequently the high demand charges, the 
gas supply is obtained at a reduced over- 
all rate. 

At first glance the above arguments 
for underground storage would seem to 
make it very favorable for the distribut- 
ing gas company, but undesirable from 
the point of view of the gas transmission 
companies since they would be selling 
the gas at a lower over-all rate. How- 
ever, such is not the case. When the 
transmission company is serving its mar- 
kets through a storage pool, the in- 
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Table 1—Annual Gas Into and Out of Storage, 


1945-1950° 
(Billions of Cubic Feet) 

Into Out of 
Year Storage Storage 
1945 74.2 48.9 
1946 798 64.6 
1947 97.2 89.8 
1948 144.4 88.9 
1949 194.8 101.8 
1950 241.8 180.9 


(For gas utilities only.) 





creased firm load taken by the distribut- 
ing companies enables the operation of 
the pipe lines at full capacity through- 
out the entire year. During the summer 
periods, the gas that would otherwise be 
sold at dump rates is put into the stor- 
age field in preparation for serving the 
increased demands for heating during 
the winter months. In this manner, the 
transmission company maintains a load 
factor of essentially 100 per cent and 
does not have any idle capacity for 
which a great deal of capital has been in- 
vested. 

At the inlet end of the transmission 
line there are also advantages to be 
gained by the use of underground gas 
storage. Drawing gas from the wells at 
high rates during the winter and low 
rates during the summer shortens the 
life of the reserves in the fields through 
increasing the likelihood of such actions 
as water encroachment and the by-pass- 
ing of gas pockets of low permeability. 

This type of operation occurs to a 
greater or lesser degree when no storage 
is available at the market end of the 
transmission line. However, when stor- 
age is available and adequate, the gas 
fields can be operated at an even, opti- 
mum rate throughout their life with the 
consequent increase in the total amount 
of reserves recovered from any given 
field. Having gas storage available, the 
gas transmission company is also able to 
obtain supplies of gas in the form of 
“tail gas” from gasoline plants and re- 
cycling plants and contract for steady 
amounts from these sources. 

Through the years more and more at- 
tention has been given to the problem of 
conservation of natural gas as one of the 
valuable resources of the nation. One of 
the phases of this growing concern for 
conservation has been an increasing sen- 
timent against the use of this best of 
fuels for so-called “inferior uses” such as 
boiler fuel, particularly where other fuels 
are available in quantity. The advocates 
of this policy contend that gas should be 
for the direct use of the people for their 
greater comfort and convenience, a sen- 
timent heartily agreed to by a large por- 
tion of the consuming public. Since the 
use of underground storage enables a gas 
company to reduce or eliminate the sale 
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of gas for these “inferior uses” at dump 
rates, the development of large scale gas 
storage becomes a matter of good public 
policy as well as being economically de- 
sirable. 

In order to realize all of the above ad- 
vantages, the ideal storage field should 
have certain inherent characteristics. The 
field must first of all be in the near vicin- 
ity of the marketing area it is to serve. It 
should also be near the transmission lines 
that supply the storage gas. The sands in 
which the gas is to be stored must be of 
high porosity to hold large quantities of 
gas and should have sufficient permeabil- 
ity to deliver the gas at the rate required 
to meet the highest peak loads expected. 
The reservoir should be relatively free 
from leakage so that the gas injected will 
remain in the formation. 

The lower pressure limit of operation 
of the field will be the pressure below 
which the field will not produce gas rap- 
idly enough to meet the peak demands 
at the end of the heating season. The 
gas that must be injected to raise the 
reservoir pressure to this minimum 
amount is the cushion gas. The ideal 
storage field requires a relatively small 
amount of cushion gas on top of which a 
large volume of storage gas may be in- 
jected to supply the winter requirements. 

The maximum pressure of a reservoir 
is usually taken as the pressure existing 
in the formation when it was originally 
drilled. However, there have been several 
cases in which this pressure has been ex- 
ceeded with no deleterious effects to the 
sand formation or to the wells. The total 
volume of storage capacity of the ideal 
fields depends upon the peak load de- 
mands and the duration of these de- 
mands in each individual case. Ideal 
fields have never been completely 
achieved in practice, but serve as guide- 
posts in the selection of storage areas. 
The effect of each of the factors on the 
over-all economics of the operation un- 
der consideration must be evaluated to 
determine the suitability of a particular 
field. 

An indication of the magnitude of the 
increase in gas storage can be gained 


from the figures for the annual gas quan- 
tities into and out of storage during the 
years 1945-1950, as supplied by the 
American Gas Association. These fig- 
ures are given in Table 1. 

The figures give the amounts of gas 
into and out of all types of storage. How- 
ever, the greater portion of the increase 
shown is a result of the growing use of 
underground storage since the cost of 
providing tank type storage for these 
huge quantities would be prohibitive. In 
addition to supplying large volume stor- 
age, the use of underground reservoirs is 
the most economical from the stand- 
point of investment per Mcf of gas 
stored. Table 2 gives the investment cost 
per Mcf of storage capacity for various 
types of storage facility. 


Oakford Project 


Among the many new gas storage proj- 
ects announced this year, the Oakford 
Storage field is the largest single stor- 
age field yet developed. The project is be- 
ing carried out jointly by the Texas East- 
ern Transmission Corp. and the New 
York State Natural Gas Co. in a 19,000 
acre depleted gas field located about 35 
miles north of Connellsville, Pa. and 
about 20 miles east of Pittsburgh. The 
field had an original capacity of 500 
billion cubic feet and more than 200 
wells had been drilled into the shallow 
sands. To make the property suitable for 
storage, some of these wells are being 
plugged and the remainder are being re- 
worked. In addition, several new wells 
are being drilled to complete the well 
pattern for the field. 

Other construction includes 70 miles 
of 20” pipe line to be built by New York 
State Natural, 35.7 miles of 30” pipe line 
to be built by Texas Eastern, a 30,000 
horsepower compressor station for com- 
pressing and injecting the gas, about 45 
miles of gathering and well lines, one de- 
hydration plant, two measuring stations 
and various individual measuring instru- 
ments and controls. The total cost of the 
storage acreage has been estimated at 
nearly $41,000,000 which will be borne 
in approximately equal proportions by 





Table 2—Estimated Capital Costs of Gas Storage® 


Storage Method 

Sphere (80 psi) 

Steel pipe (2240 psi) 

Gas holder (low pressure) 
Steel pipe (1560 psi) 
Granular adsorbent* 
Liquefaction 

Salt cavity storageT 


Underground storage (depleted wells) 
Underground storage (water sand) 
Underground storage (depleted wells—13 fields) 


* J. F. Pritchard Co. figures. 


Dollars 
per Mcf 


227.00 
207.00 
156.00 
48.00 
20.00 
13.00 
1.42 
1.25 

53 
.02—.50 


+ Assuming excavation of 1 MMcf cavity and disposal of salt brine in deep brine strata. 


Much less if salt is recovered and sold. 
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Texas Eastern and New York State Nat- 
ural. 

In the initial stages of development of 
the field 45 billion cubic feet of natura! 
gas will be injected into the reservoir as 
a cushion. Sixty billion cubic feet of gas 
will be added to this as storage gas, to be 
equally drawn upon by Texas Eastern 
and New York State Natural to meet 
their respective peak load problems. 

The fie!d was originally owned by the 
Peoples Natural Gas Co. and was trans- 
ferred to Texas Eastern and New York 
State Natural for development. This stor- 
age field will have no connection with 
the present facilities of New York State 
Natural, but will be operated to supp!y 
the winter peaks of Peoples Natural Gas 
Co. and East Ohio Gas Co. All three 
companies are subsidiaries of Consoli- 
dated Natural Gas Co. The field is the 
only underground storage facility that 
Texas Eastern owns at the present time. 
Its transmission lines will operate at bet- 
ter than 97 per cent load factor when the 
storage field is in operation and the com- 
pany will be able to more effectively 
serve the needs of its customers in the 
eastern area. 

Along with the work on the Oakford 
Storage Area and in addition to their 
present three storage pools, New York 
State Natural Gas Co. is preparing an- 
other storage field in Armstrong and 
Indiana counties of Pennsylvania. This 
development, known as the South Bend 
storage pool, has an ultimate design ca- 
pacity of 13 billion cubic feet with a daily 
deliverability capacity of 264 million 
cubic feet. It is expected that this operat- 
ing goal will be reached by October 1952. 
The development of the pool involves 
the reconditioning of 51 active wells and 
the system will have a total of 60 wells 
when completed. A 12,000 horsepower 
compressor station is being built for the 
project. The overall capital investment 
has been announced as $8,969,100. 

The Peoples Natural Gas Co. has nine 
storage fields in operation with a total 
storage capacity of approximately 13 bil- 
lion cubic feet and a tenth field is going 
into operation this year. New York State 
Natural’s fields have a present capacity 
of around 51 billion cubic feet and pres- 
ent development will increase this to 
about 116 billion cubic feet. 

The Columbia Gas System has 34 un- 
derground storage fields in use through- 
out their operating system, comprising 
205,000 acres. The ultimate capacity of 
these pools is on the order of 189 billion 
cubic feet and it is estimated that the 
daily deliverability will be about 1,450 
million cubic feet by December 31, 1951. 
Present expansion plans for this system 
call for an ultimate storage capacity by 
1954 of 277 billion cubic feet and a daily 
deliverability of 2.6 billion cubic feet. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Texas Eastern Undertakes 
lts Largest 


ration is engaged in an expansion 

program which will expand its pres- 
ent system by 791 miles of 30-inch line, 
making an extensive network of 4,230 
miles of natura! gas pipe line. The 30- 
inch pipe line is the largest expansion 
engaged in by Texas Eastern since the 
formation of the corporation in 1947 to 
purchase the wartime Big Inch and Little 
Big Inch pipe lines. 

From a point near Kosciusko, Mis- 
sissippi, the new 30-inch line extends in 
a northeasterly direction through the flats 
of Mississippi, the famous Muscle Shoals 
watershed in Alabama, bisects the state 
of Tennessee, crosses the hills and blue- 
grass section of Kentucky, through 
southern Ohio, crosses the panhandle of 
West Virginia and terminates near Con- 
nellsville, Pennsylvania, where it ties into 
the existing facilities of the company. Its 
400 million cubic feet daily capacity will 
increase Texas Eastern’s daily delivery 
capacity to greater than 1.2 billion cubic 
feet. 

The total cost of the new construc- 
tion is estimated at $1 14,300,000 which, 
in addition to the pipe line, includes eight 
new compressor stations, the develop- 
ment of a gas storage field in western 
Pennsylvania, a 35-mile 30-inch line to 
the storage field and the conversion of 
four oil pumping stations to gas com- 
pressor stations on existing lines east of 
Connellsville. 

The southern end of the line, near 
Kosciusko, will tie in with United Gas 


T ston Eastern Transmission Corpo- 


When new grass grows, there will be 
hardly a trace of pipe line construction. 


Expansion 


Pipe in the new line is cushioned by soft 
dirt before rocks of a Tennessee hillside 
are replaced in the ditch. 


Pipe Line Company’s new line being 
built to bring gas from fields in the Gulf 
Coastal area. United Gas has contracted 
to deliver up to 134 billion cu. ft. of gas 
per year to Texas Eastern’s Kosciusko 
terminal. At the northern end of the line 
near Connellsville, the gas will either be 
placed in Texas Eastern’s existing sys- 
tem or will be placed in the company’s 
Oakford Storage field to be held for 
winter demand. Much of this gas will 
ultimately be sold to Algonquin Gas 
Transmission Company who will supply 
eastern New England consumers. Some 
of the gas will be used to increase the 
supply available for Texas Eastern’s pres- 
ent customers. 

The route of the pipe line crosses seven 
rivers—the Tennessee, Cumberland, 
Kentucky, Hocking, Muskingum, Mon- 
ongahela and Ohio. The Ohio River is 
crossed twice—at the northern border 
of Kentucky and the southeastern border 
of Ohio. In most cases, two lines will be 
laid as a safeguard against floods. 

The new compressor stations on the 
30-inch line will provide 53,800 addi- 
tional horsepower to Texas Eastern’s sys- 
tem. The conversion and reactivation of 
four oil pumping stations and two new 
stations will provide 50,680 hp., giving 
the system a total installed horsepower 
of 381,880. 

Both gas-driven reciprocating com- 
pressors and electric-driven centrifugal 
compressors will be installed on the new 
line. Although two types of stations will 
be used, the general layout for the sta- 
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tions is similar. Air-cooled seal oil cool- 
ing systems will be used on all centrifugal 
stations, and scrubbers will be used at 
all stations. 

The reciprocating compressor station 
near Kosciusko will have five 2,500 hp 
Cooper-Bessemer units developing a total 
of 12,500 hp. The station near Danville, 
Kentucky, will be an 8,800 horsepower 
reciprocating station with five Clark 
1,760 hp units. At Mattes, Pennsylvania, 
on the existing lines the station will ini- 
tially be powered by five Clark recipro- 
cating compressors of 1,320 hp each and 
eventually will have 11,880 hp with nine 
1,320 hp units installed. Near Connells- 
ville, Pennsylvania, where the new line 
will join the existing system of Texas 
Eastern, a 4,400 hp station will have 
four 1,100 hp Ingersoll-Rand recipro- 
cating units. The easternmost recipro- 
cating station will be at Lambertville, 
New Jersey, where a 4,400 hp station, 
powered by four Cooper Bessemer gas 
engine compressors of 1,100 hp each, 
will be erected. Three other stations at 
Chambersburg, Marietta, and Phoenix- 
ville, Pennsylvania, will aggregate 30,- 
000 horsepower. 

Four centrifugal compressor stations 
will be erected on the 30-inch line and 
will have DeLaval centrifugal compres- 
sors powered by 2,500 hp electric mo- 
tors. Stations at Barton, Alabama, Glade- 
ville, Tennessee, and Wheelersburg, Ohio 
will have three DeLaval compressor 
units with each station developing 7,500 
hp. The station at Berne, Ohio, will de- 
velop 10,000 hp with four DeLaval cen- 
trifugal units. 

Eight major river crossings, involving 
seven rivers, will be made by the pipe 
line. All crossings will be underwater, 
and the pipe will be buried from three 
to five ft. beneath the river bottoms. 
River pipe- will be concrete-coated to 
reduce buoyancy. 

Following the right of way south to 
north, river crossings are as follows: 

Tennessee River—in the vicinity of 
the Muscle Shoals area in Alabama, ap- 
proximate distance 4,000 ft., two cross- 
ings—30-inch and 24-inch. 

Cumberland River—12 miles N.E. of 
Lebanon, Tennessee, approximate dis- 
tance 800 ft., two crossings—30-inch 
and 24-inch. 

Kentucky River—15 miles N.E. of 
Lexington, Kentucky, approximate dis- 











tance 520 ft., two crossings—30-inch 
and 24-inch. 
Ohio River—two miles south of 


Wheelersburg, Ohio, approximate dis- 

tance 2,400 ft., two crossings—30-inch 

and 24-inch. 
Hocking River—six miles from Ath- 
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ens, Ohio, approximate distance 220 ft., 
one crossing—30-inch. 
Muskingum River 


four miles from 
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Officers elected at Independent Natu- 
ral Gas Association of America meeting, 
Oklahoma City, September 24: 

Left to right: Paul Kayser, president, 
El Paso Natural Gas Co., Houston, Texas, 
elected president. 

J. F. Merriam, president, Northern 


INDEPENDENT 
NATURAL 
GAS ASS‘N 
MEETS IN 
OKLAHOMA 
CITY 


Natural Gas Co., Omaha, Nebraska, 
elected Ist vice-president. 

S. B. Irelan, president, Cities Service 
Gas Co., Oklahoma City, elected 2nd 
vice-president. 

F. W. Peters, treasurer, Oklahoma Nat- 
ural Gas Co., Tulsa, elected treasurer. 





Waterford, Ohio, approximate distance 
650 ft., two crossings—30-inch and 24- 
inch. 

Ohio River—two miles from Powha- 
tan Point, Ohio, approximate distance 
1,270 ft., one crossing—30-inch. 

Monongahela River—12 miles from 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania, approximate 
distance 810 ft., one crossing—30-inch. 

When the present expansion is com- 
pleted, Texas Eastern will have a pipe 
line mileage of 4,230 miles and a total of 
38 compressor stations with a combined 
horsepower of 381,880. 

Pipe lines: 


Miles of Pipe by Size of Pipe: 





30-inch (new construction ) 826 
26-inch 157 
24-inch 1,263 
20-inch 1,657 
16-inch 181 
under 16-inch 146 

Total 4,230 


Compressor Stations: 


Installed 
Type Number Horsepower 
Centrifugal 16 188,500 
Reciprocating 10 88,900 
Additional: 

Centrifugal 7 62,500 
Reciprocating 5 41,980 
Total 38 381,880 


At Station No. 16 there is one: station 
of each type making 26 stations on only 


a 
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Manufacturers Light Uses 
European Steel Pipe 

European-made steel pipe is now be- 
ing used by The Manufacturers Light 
and Heat Co., Pittsburgh. Being unable 
to secure sufficient pipe from mills in 
this country, the gas company went on 
the worid market. 

In recent weeks ocean freighters have 
heen bringing pipe to this country from 
Be!gium. More than 30,000 ft. of 1054 
in. steel pipe was unloaded into barges 
in the lower Mississippi River and towed 
to Baden, Pa. Rail shipment was then 
made to the gas company’s pipe yard at 
Washington, Pa. 

More than 21,000 ft. of this type of 
pipe was unloaded in Ba'timore harbor 
and shipped by rail to the pipe yard. 

More than 230 metric tons, or in ex- 
cess of 47,000 ft. of 4% in. steel pipe is 
coming to Manufacturers from a pipe 
mill in Germany. The company antici- 
pates receiving about 200,000 ft. of 
6% in. steel pipe from Germany. 

In order that the company’s well drill- 
ing program can proceed without delay, 
domestic steel well casing is augmented 
by the purchase of 250 metric tons of 
1034 in. seamless steel well casing. This 
casing will be delivered to the com- 
pany’s production and transmission di- 
vision storage yard at Waynesburg, Pa. 


Southern Natural Contracts 
For Additional Gas 

Southern Natural Gas Company, of 
Birmingham, Ala., has announced it has 
concluded a contract for the purchase 
from the California Company of gas to 
be produced from nine fields in the Mis- 
sissippi Delta area south of New Or- 
leans, the principal reserves being lo- 
cated in Plaquemines Parish, Louisiana. 
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Determining Cause of Accident Is Answer 
To Good Safety Record 


RESIDING 

at the second 

annual safety 
conference in 
Kansas City, Mo., 
Sept. 17-18, was 
W. H. Adams, 
American Gas As- 
sociation safety 
consultant and 
chairman of the 
AGA Accident 
Prevention Com- 


Wm. H. Adams 


mittee. 

Nearly 150 safety executives repre- 
senting gas utility and gas appliance 
companies from nearly every state in 
the nation as well as Canada and Mex- 
ico attended. 

Dwight S. Sargent, personnel director, 
Consolidated Edison Company of N. Y.., 
outlined the comprehensive safety pro- 
gram his company carries out. 

R. L. Matheson, safety engineer, Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipeline Company, 
pointed out the many opportunities ex- 
isting for serious accidents involved in 
tapping of high pressure natural gas lines. 

Willard E. Lebo, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Company, outlined the safe 
practices followed by his company in 
production of water gas. Because of the 
size of the company and the distances 
between operating points, the responsi- 
bility for safety measures is localized in 
each department. He recommended the 
practice of preventive maintenance such 
as frequent overhauling of equipment, 
frequent lubrication and other measures 
designed to promote safe operation of 
equipment. 

M. D. Crane, Hope Natural Gas 
Company, Pittsburgh, reported on the 
Utility Survey Commission, formed and 
supported by three gas utility compa- 
nies and one electric utility company in 
Pittsburgh. Inspection and prospecting 
groups are constantly checking every 
thoroughfare in the city with proper and 
necessary equipment for detecting leaks. 
Through the work of this coordinated 
group the utility companies have been 
able to maintain a high degree of public 
safety and have practically eliminated 
unaccounted-for leaks in the city’s gas 
systems. 

M. M. Pears, Equitable Gas Com- 
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pany, Pittsburgh, said the real reason 
tor investigating an incident is to de- 
termine the cause and to fix the real re- 
sponsibility for the accident, so that 


such a cause can be eliminated at other 
points. 

Excerpts from three of the papers de- 
livered at the conference follow: 


SAFETY IN MAINTENANCE OF TRANSMISSION LINES 
by W. A. Johnson, Jr. 


Pipe Line Superintendent 
Texas Gas Transmission Corporation, Owensboro, Kentucky 


IPELINERS experienced in operating 

and maintaining gas transmission lines 
have a certain fear of and respect for 
ratural gas. Anytime they lose this re- 
spect, they are setting up a potential 
accident. 

There are a few general preventive 
practices we follow in maintaining a 
transmission line: maintaining an ac- 
cessible, clean, well-kept right of way; 
clear marking at road and stream cress- 
ings; aerial patrol of the pipelines. The 
patrol pilot is constantly on the alert 
for draglines and road graders working 
in the vicinity of our transmission lines. 

The tendency today in large diameter 
high pressure gas lines is toward thinner 
wall pipe with higher yield strength. 
We have discontinued making any pres- 
sure hot taps larger than 4” on thin-wall 
pipe. 

Special attention must be given to 


safe practices during emergencies. We 
drill all maintenance crews in emergency 
action and repairs, and emergency equip- 
ment ‘s kept available at all times. 

Some maintenance men are prone to 
do a job and then advise the safety de- 
partment; the reverse should be true. 
No job of importance should be done 
without advance notice to all parties 
concerned, including the safety engi- 
neer. He can see that we have certain 
essential items on the job; namely, first 
aid equipment, personal protective 
equipment, fire fighting unit, combusti- 
ble gas indicators, etc. He can also ask 
questions of the foreman and discuss 
any hazards which he sees. 

A good training program and job 
knowledge coupled with common sense 
practices in the operation of a trans- 
mission line will result in a safe job well 
done. 


SAFE PRACTICE IN COAL GAS PRODUCTION 
by Walter T. Deveney 


Superintendent, Crawford Station 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, Chicago 


OAL received in quantities not ad- 

justed to consumption must be 
stored in a manner as to avoid overheat- 
ing with consequent danger of serious 
fires. Constant watch must be kept of 
stock pile temperatures to detect early 
heating. 

A coke plant crushes coal and con- 
veys it to bins for blending. The produc- 
tion of fines through crushing will re- 
sult in deposits of bug dust along con- 


veyor galleries and in storage buildings. 
This must not be allowed to accumulate 
as it offers a great hazard from explo- 
sion and fire. Once crushed and stored 
in bins, the coal must be watched for 
temperature rise. 

The gases produced by the coking 
process offer hazards involving fire, ex- 
plosion, and asphyxiation. Increased 
knowledge and development of tech- 
niques in the handling of the gases, to- 
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REGENERATIVE REVERSE FLOW 


OIL GAS PROCESS 


PATENTS APPLIED FOR) 


4 NEW YORK 1 MASSACHUSETTS 
1 CONNECTICUT 1 MAINE 


Conversions to this process are relatively ex- 


pensive, but the expense is offset by three ma- \ 









jor features: 1. Heavy as well as light oils can 
be used. 2. The machine operates at higher 


efficiencies than other conversions. 3. It is the G..” ons ted hoch bin 


ideal equipment for base load production and story. 20 Gas Companiesere 


peak shaving. now under contract for the 
conversion of 36 machines 
(as listed above) to one of the 
two Semet-Solvay processes 


shown here. 


For further information see 
our representatives at the 
POUGHKEEPSIE OIL GAS PROCESS AD eee i ee Lome, 

PATENTS APPLIED FOR) October 15 to 17. Or write to 


us directly. 





12 MASSACHUSETTS 3 CONNECTICUT 
12 NEW YORK 2 VIRGINIA 


This simple and inexpensive conversion is per- 
fect for standby and emergency equipment 
using gas oil for production. A slight addi- 
tional modification permits use of certain heav- 


ier oils. 


SEMET-SOLVAY ‘ovccrorer.newvoncs.n.v. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
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gether with extreme alertness on the 
part of all employes operate to reduce 
the dangers involved in handling gases. 

In taking a holder out of service 
in our company the chief operating 
engineer notifies the construction en- 
gineer who acts as chairman of a purg- 
ing operation committee consisting of 
the superintendent of the plant, the 
plant testing engineer and himself. All 
combustible gases are purged from the 
holder by inert gases and in turn re- 
placed by air if men are to enter the 
holder. 

Safety regulations prescribe lockouts 
when work is being done on electrical 
machinery. Work in fuel bins is con- 
ducted under rigid supervision with 


safety belts attached to each worker and 
a safety rope held taut by another man 
individually assigned to each worker. 

We supply goggles for eye protection 
and insist on the use of safety shoes and 
special equipment suited to special cir- 
cumstances, such as acid handling, torch 
work, and coke handling. 

The conditions under which men 
work are infinite in variation and it is 
virtually impossible to re-engineer each 
job to completely avoid hazards on an 
individual basis. The worker must be 
taught to carry his own safety depart- 
ment with him in his tool box and to 
use it under any and all circumstances 
in which he might find himself. 


SAFE OPERATION OF COMPRESSOR STATIONS 
by E. A. Koenig 


General Superintendent 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation, Shreveport 


r. we assume that the design of a com- 
pressor station is complete with ail the 
necessary equipment for efficient and 
safe operation available, the job be- 
comes one of p!anned preventive main- 
tenance, and proper operation of ma- 
chinery. One should know, in detail, the 
station piping, wiring, and machinery; 
how it functions to the last minute op- 
eration; what to do when something 
happens; gas behavior; what not to do. 

Possible leakage can be piped to a 
safe distance from a station, and released 
to the air. Care should be exercised to 
keep such leakage to a minimum, as the 
leakage costs money, and is a hazard. 

Leakage must not be mixed with air 
until it is at a safe distance from the 
station, and then permitted to escape 
through the vent outlet. 

Assume a power failure at a centrif- 
ugal compressor station. An oil reserve 
tank feeds oil to the sea!s by gravity 
when the power fails to maintain the 
seal and to prevent gas leakage. 

The auxiliary generator starts auto- 
matically to furnish lights and power to 
close the suction and discharge valves 
to each compressor. After these valves 
are closed, the compressor may be bled 
down, releasing all the gas to atmosphere 
through a piped blowdown. If the power 
failure is of short duration, the station 
can be restarted in proper sequence 
starting the seal oil pumps and checking 
all the equipment to see that everything 
is in order, safe and ready to start. 

If the above equipment or the auxil- 
iary fails to function, the remote control 
devices can be brought into action. By 
turning one plug valve, this will close 
the station suction and discharge, blow 
down all the gas in the station piping 
and machinery. 
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Then, too, the gas can by-pass the sta- 
tion. Another step possible, is to close 
the head gate valves on either side of 
the station by remote operating devices. 
Ths would block pipe line flows and is 
to be a last resort. 

To know station piping, wiring and 
the machinery means to understand all 
of their functions. If unusual pressures, 
temperatures, Or noises occur, it is a 
warning that something must be done to 
correct a condition. Carelessness in 
proper attention to a simple warning 
can be the cause of a serious accident. 

Occasionally a reciprocating station 
or units have been started against closed 
gates. Today relief valves take care of 
such mistakes, should they occur. These 
valves are a safeguard to accidental clo- 
sures of valves or sudden pressure surges 
that might occur. If the operating per- 
sonnel is alert this condition could be 
caught in time to slow down, or come 
off the line, before any relief valve 
would have to function. 

Know what not to do. Sometimes a 
station is badly overloaded and governor 
rods have been adjusted to open the 
throttle wider. When a light load occurs 
the engine runs fast enough to trip the 
overspeed stop, shorting the ignition and 
stopping the engine. In restarting the en- 
gines, the governors must be reset or 
the engine continues to trip out on over- 
speed. 

All equipment must receive scheduled 
inspections and checking to see that it 
functions to safeguard property and 
save human life, suffering and loss of 
time. 

Good housekeeping is the essence of 
safety. Likewise, good operation is the 
essence of safety. Together, they make 
safety. 
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1. Geology 
2. Drilling and Production 


Manufactured Gases 
1. Coke oven gas; producer gas, 
blue gas; carbureted water gas 
2. Reformed gas 
3. Hi-Btu oil gas 


Transmission 
1. Pipe lines 
2. Corrosion and pipe protection 
3. Compressor stations 
4. Super compressibility 
5. Hydrates and dehydration 
6. Gas conditioning 
7. Flow formulae 
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Gas Storage 


Gas Distribution 
1. System design and operation 
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Conversion Practices 
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1. Corporate structure 
2. Public utility regulation 
3. Public relations 


How to Use the Material 


American Gas Fundamentals is not 
intended as a training or service manual. 
It is a comprehensive compilation of 
basic gas facts to guide any gas utility 
employee toward a broader understand- 
ing of the industry as a whole. It is 
written in layman’s language so that the 
technical fundamentals of every subject 
treated may be digested and understood 
by the non-technical reader. 

The series is designed to be removed 
from each current issue of AMERICAN 
Gas JourNat and filed in a ring binder 
where it may be accumulated into a text 
book of permanent usefulness. Since the 
series will not run in sequence as out- 
lined, material should be filed under the 
major subject head appearing in the 
upper right hand box at the head of 
each chapter. 

New subscribers to AMERICAN GAS 
JourNAL will be supplied free, upon 
request, with reprints of all previous 
chapters. Younger employees who may 
be required to serve in the armed forces 
will have put aside for them a full set 
of all texts that may be printed during 
their absence. 
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2. Gas Pressure Regulators in Use 


RESSURE regulators in the gas industry are much 

more important and more critical today than in the 

earlier days of the industry. Up to 25 years ago, a 
large percentage of the gas systems were supplied with 
manufactured gas, and the problems of pressure regula- 
tion were comparatively simple, because pressures were 
fairly low, and the gas load quite uniform. Only in the 
systems using natural gas, where some space heating was 
done, was the need for h-** -egulation apparent. 

Conditions today, nowever, have changed radically. 
Natural gas through high pressure transmission systems 
now does, or soon will, reach virtually every large city 
utility in the country, and while some of the larger cities 
will continue manufacturing gas, many of the systems 
will soon be on straight natural gas with all of its attendant 
problems. 

Basically, natural gas is an easier product to handle 
through pressure regulators because of the absence of 
gums, tars, and other foreign properties found in manu- 
factured gas distribution systems, but the advent of nat- 
ural gas into a utility system causes many new and unusual 
pressure control problems, and many of these have never 
before been considered by the distribution engineer of the 
manufactured gas system. Natural gas offers the industry 
a more economical fuel; consequently it attracts many 
more users, including domestic, commercial, and industrial 
type customers. This means that a converted system may 
find its gas output increased from a relatively small and 
stable figure to one of fantastic values. 

A good example is a moderate sized mid-west utility 
formerly serving approximately five thousand domestic 
meters with manufactured gas. This same utility, three 


years after converting to natural gas, had about 55 per 
cent residential heating saturation, with annual sales in- 
creased 18 times over those of the manufactured gas days. 

No distribution system can absorb this large load in- 
crease without radical change in the distribution system. 
This includes new mains, larger mains, higher pressures, 
and possibly a complete revision of the pressure regulation 
system. 


Field Regulation 

The drawing in Fig. 1 gives a brief insight into the lo- 
cation of regulators required in the production, transmis- 
sion, measurement, and distribution of natural gas, and 
the various types of regulators commonly used at these 
various points. 

Gas as it comes from the gas well may be at a very high 
pressure, often several thousand pounds per square inch. 
It is common practice to allow some of this pressure to be 
dissipated by passing it through a flow bean or a physical 
restriction of a short length of small diameter pipe, thence 
into a high pressure oil and gas separator, from which it is 
regulated by means of high pressure regulators. These are 
shown as two stages of regulation at location (A) on the 
sketch. 

Regulators like the one shown in Fig. 2 are used for 
high pressure service. This one is of the relay or pilot op- 
erated type. The high pressure to be controlled is con- 
nected only to a Bourdon tube* in the pilot regulator. 
These pilots may be supplied with Bourdon tubes capable 
of standing any specified pressure, if necesary up to 15,000 





* Described in the chapter on “Elements of Gas Pressure Regulators,” 
American Gas Fundamentals series, Aug. 1951, American Gas Journal. 
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lbs per square inch. The pilot, in turn, 
supplies an operating pressure from an 
auxiliary regulator at a range of from 
three to 15 lbs to the main valve dia- 
phragm. Thus this diaphragm is never 
subjected to excessively high pressures, 
such as might be expected with a direct 
operated regulator. The pilot requires 
the operating medium pressure be bled 
either to the atmosphere or into a low 
pressure system not exceeding one Ib 
per square inch. 

With pilot operated controls such as 
this one, it is possible to use high lift 
inner valves as illustrated in the cut 
away portion in Fig. 2. With this type of 
throttle plug, the restrictive skirt above 
each seating surface prevents the valve 
from reaching its full flow capacity un- 
til the inner valve has traveled the distance for which it is 
designed. This travel is always much greater than in a 
quick opening valve of the same size. This permits the reg- 
ulator to operate perfectly at minimum and maximum 
loads, since with each increment of travel a unit change 
in the volume of flow through the valve results. 

Inner valves and seats of these regulators may be made 
of various metal alloys, including hardened Stellite, for 
the greatest possible service on high pressure drops where 
dust and dirt erosion will often cut out common steel 
valves in a very short time. 

The gas coming from the oil and gas separator is still 
considered wet gas, and from this point it passes to a gaso- 
line plant where various hydrocarbon liquids such as pen- 
tane, butane and propane, are extracted. This produces a 
dry natural gas more suitable for high pressure transmis- 
sion. Gas goes from the gasoline plant to the transmission 
lines where it begins its journey through the long systems 
to it ultimate market. These lines may be only a few 
miles in extent or several hundred miles long, and in order 
to keep large quantities of gas flowing through them, it 
requires compressor stations of many thousands of horse- 
power, correctly spaced and located along the line. 

Most compressor engines use natural gas as fuel. Here, 
the gas pressure must be regulated by multiple stage con- 
trollers to reduce it from the transmission line pressures 
to the very low pressure at which it must be delivered to 
the gas engines. Pilot operated high pressure regulators, 
already described, are used to make the first cuts from the 
line pressure down to from 150 to 250 pounds per square 
inch. Following the high pressure regulator comes an in- 
termediate pressure regulator which again reduces pres- 
sure, this time to whatever may be required from one to 
50 pounds. 

This type of regulator, Fig. 3, is commonly referred to 
as an intermediate pressure regulator because it is not de- 
signed to regularly take inlet pressures in excess of 250 
Ibs, nor is it designed to operate on reduced pressures in 
excess of 50 Ibs. Thus it is ideally adapted to this second 
stage regulation application, following a high pressure 
regulator. 

This controller is also pilot operated, but a diaphragm 
type of pilot is used, because it is not subjected to pressures 
in excess of 50 Ibs and this type of pilot, utilizing the up- 
stream pressure as the operating medium, is so designed 
that the loading gas is discharged into the downstream 





FIG. 2. 
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system. Thus no atmospheric gas bleed from the pilot is 
required. 

The pilot system as used with this controller should be 
simple and rugged, so that it can be easily maintained or 
repaired in the field. It may be supplied with either metal 
to metal valves or with soft seats when tight shut-off is re- 
quired. 

Between compressor stations and ahead of the ultimate 
end of the transmission line there may be many take-offs. 
These may supply cities along the line or they may be 
farm line taps for individual rural residences as shown 
marked “C” on Fig. 1. The farm line tap requires regula- 
tors of special characteristics. They should have the best 
possible anti-freeze properties; must be simple and rugged 
in design; capable of standing inlet pressures up to 1,000 
lbs; and with ability to lock up on zero flow and handle 
various flows from zero up to possibly 1,000 cu. ft. per 
hour, with a constant delivery pressure of a few ounces 
on the outlet to the customer’s meter. 

When making farm line taps from high pressure lines 
carrying in excess of 250 Ibs, it is customary practice to 
install the regulators as two stages. The first stage on such 
installations is a self-contained regulator, of the type shown 
in Fig. 4. for pressures up to 1,000 Ibs. The valve discs 
are of synthetic composition rubber for inlet pressures up 
to 300 Ibs and for inlet pressures in excess of that a special 
hard composition impregnated with ground glass is used 
as the valve disc. The flow channels of this regulator body 
are divided and streamlined to prevent the flow making 
direct contact with the diaphragm and valve lever. This 
aids materially in preventing freezing of the regulator if 
the gas is wet, and also prevents damage to the parts due 
to erosion from dirty gas passing through. This regulator 
is available for inlet pressures up to 1000 Ibs to be reduced 
to from 500 to 200 Ibs. 

A similar type is designed for somewhat less severe serv- 
ice, where inlet pressure is not in excess of 400 Ibs, and 
for reduced pressures ranging from ounces up to 10 Ibs. 
If it is used as a primary or first stage regulator, it is usually 
set for a reduced pressure of 10 Ibs. If used as a one stage 
regulator, it can reduce directly from high pressure down 
to ounces. 

The second stage regulators on farm line taps are the 
conventional house service regulators with internal relief 
valves being used. Generally speaking, the first stage reg- 
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ulator cuts the high pressure to about 50 to 75 Ibs, and the 
conventional house service regulator then reduces the pres- 
sure to ounces for delivery to the gas meter. 

It is advisable to install a safety relief valve between 
the first and second stage regulators on this type of service. 
This valve protects the second stage regulator from exces- 
sive pressures, should the first stage unit fail for any rea- 
son. The so called pop safety valve of the soft seat type is 
easy and economical to install. Should the first stage regu- 
lator fail in the open position, either due to dirt being 
lodged under the valve disc or due to mechanical failure, 
the relief valve will open and vent the excess gas to the 
atmosphere, thus preventing the high pressure from enter- 
ing the second stage regulator or the low pressure piping 
system. Once open, the relief valve continues to blow until 
the first stage regulator trouble is corrected. This relief 
valve is a very important feature and should be used on 
all high pressure line taps where two-stage regulation is 
required, or where a hazardous condition would result 
from high pressure being in contact with the low pressure 
equipment. 


City Gate 


We have now encountered all of the common services 
up to the point where gas is delivered to a city utility town 
border station. This type of installation is shown at the 
“D” and consists also of two-stage regulation—the first 
stage regulators being similar to those as previously dis- 
cussed under Fig. 2, and the pressure being taken at the 
high pressure line pressure on the regulator inlets and re- 
duced to approximately 250 Ibs as the intermediate pres- 
sure. At this pressure the gas is generally metered. It then 
passes through a second stage regulator for further reduc- 
tion before delivery to the city intermediate distribution 
system. The value at this last cut will depend upon local 
conditions. These pressures usually run from 5 to 75 Ibs. 
The second regulator at Town Border Station D in Fig. | 
is a booster type regulator, and is commonly used in this 
location to permit delivering greater pressure to the inter- 
mediate system during peak load periods, and automati- 
cally lowering delivery pressure during off-peak periods. 

The booster regulator shown in Fig. 5 is ideal for many 
gas distribution systems, particularly old systems where it 
may be necessary to increase distribution pressures to 
meet greater load demands, but where main leakage is 
high, particularly under elevated pressures. In such cases 
it is desirable to boost line pressures only during peak de- 
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mands, and to decrease these pressures as soon as the load 
drops off. This results in lower unaccounted for gas, com- 
pared with using constant pressure regulators. 

The booster is basically a pounds to pounds regulator, of 
which a sectional view is shown in Fig. 5. In operation 
this regulator is pilot-loaded by pilot valve No. 1 loading 
the main diaphragm No. 2. These parts of the regulator, 
in conjunction with the main valve No. 3 and the main 
spring No. 4, constitute a simple, constant pressure regula- 
tor. However, when it is installed as shown with an orifice 
plate No. 5 in the downstream piping, it becomes a booster. 
The control lines, Nos. 6 and 7 from the upstream and 
downstream sides respectively of the orifice plate lead to 
the bottom and top chambers of the differential diaphragm, 
No. 8. As the flow increases through the orifice plate, due 
to a greater gas demand on the line beyond the orifice, a 
difference in pressure is created across the differential 
diaphragm. The top chamber, No. 9, being fed from the 
downstream side, where increasing demand is lowering the 
pressure, will exert less against the diaphragm than will 
chamber 10, which is supplied with upstream or higher 
pressure. This pushes the differential diaphragm up, com- 
pressing the spring, and creating an upward force on the 
end of lever No. 11, which is fulcrumed at mid-point. This 
causes additional loading through pushing down on stem 
No. 12 on the outer end of this lever and, in turn, loads or 
adds spring load to the pilot valve No. 1. The pilot is 
thereby reset to a higher value, causing the main regulator 
to deliver a higher pressure to the outlet system. When the 
flow through the orifice plate decreases, the above function 
acts in the reverse manner, thus resetting the pilot and 
allowing the main valve to deliver a lower pressure. 

The regulators shown on the by pass line at Station “D” 
are for standby service and are of the constant pressure, 
pilot operated type, such as those previously discussed in 
Fig. 2. Bypass or standby regulators at the town border 
station are essential to assure continuous operation. Many 
times it is found desirable to have a set of regulators in 
the bypass line to use while the original regulators are be- 
ing inspected or repaired. Or, under emergency operations, 
it may be necessary, due to peak load demands, to pass 
gas through both runs of regulators. 

Regulators at the town border station must be most de- 
pendable and are engineered as to give best possible serv- 
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ice under widely varying conditions. Load conditions now 
vary so greatly on this type of system over a period of 
years that it is highly desirable to have regulators supplied 
with inner valves of the characterized V-port or dynami- 
cally balanced throttle plug design, such as the one in Fig. 
2. Comparing this valve with the quick opening type in the 
Fig. 3, it becomes apparent that the quick opening valve as 
in Fig. 3 requires only a small travel, to be wide open and 
allow full capacity to pass through the valve. Therefore, 
even if the valve were traveled farther, the additional valve 
movement would have no effect upon the flow. Either 
the V-port or the throttle p!ug type of valves, with their 
restrictive skirt structure below the seating surface, permit 
the regulator to operate perfectly at minimum and maxi- 
mum loads because the inner valve is actuated through a 
long valve travel. Thus the regulator has full control over 
the pressure conditions, regardless of the volume passing 
through the regulator. The use of these high lift valves is 
impossible with any controller except the pilot operated 
type or instrument operated diaphragm valve. 

For these reasons, many of the old type regulators with 
their quick opening inner valves and limited valve travels 
are not suitable for the widely varying load conditions 
found in natural gas service. Another important reason for 
the superior regulation on the town border stations is the 
metering problem. It is common practice to install the ori- 
fice meters between the first and second stage regulators. 
Consequently, a constant, non-pulsating, stable pressure 
regulation is necessary over these widely varying condi- 
tions, if readable meter charts are to be obtained. 

Heaters to keep the gas above hydrate freezing tem- 
peratures are recommended ahead of town border station 
regulators, if the incoming gas is not completely dry. 
Scrubbers or filters are also frequently used at this location, 
if the gas carries any considerable amount of dust or 
foreign scale, which would have a serious erosive action on 
regulating valves and meter parts. 

Gas from the town border station is delivered directly 
to the city intermediate or loop line distribution piping. 
This line will carry pressures varying with local conditions, 
but usually at values from five to 25 Ibs. 


Storage 


It is generally good practice to provide additional stor- 
age of gas whenever possible, and many properties use 
high pressure storage tanks and supply these storage tanks 
directly from the intermediate pressure of the town border 
station. Normally this high pressure storage is carried as 
an emergency standby volume or may be used during peak 
shaving operations. Such storage is shown on the Fig. | 
drawing at point “E”. 

It is also becoming common practice to have propane 
standby storage. Since this gas can be conveniently stored 
in liquid form, it has become a very popular means of 
peak shaving where straight natural gas is distributed. Such 
a storage standby is shown at “F” in Fig. 1. 

To draw gas either from the high pressure natural gas 
storage or the propane standby, regulators of the high 
pressure, pilot operated, type are used to feed gas into the 
intermediate system, and, of course, adequate controls for 


emergency handling of these standby systems must also 
be provided. With the intermediate gas system properly 
pressured at an arbitrary value of, say, five to 25 lbs, it is 
quite customary to supply the commercial and industrial 
customers directly from this line. Many industrial cus- 
tomers have special requirements for high pressures, such 
as high pressure burners or piping problems: within the 
plant, and high pressure enables them to use lines 
smaller than would be required if the gas were delivered 
to them in low pressure or ounces, as is the case in domes- 
tic connections. Various regulators, such as those shown in 
Figs. 2 and 3 and others are adaptable to these applica- 
tions, depending upon the pressure conditions and the vol- 
umes involved. 

Where it is found desirable to take domestic service 
connections off the intermediate pressure line, house serv- 
ice regulators are installed ahead of each meter. 


Low Pressure Systems 


To supply the low pressure systems which take care of 
the large majority of cities with only four to six ounces 
pressure in the mains requires district regulators located at 
strategic points throughout the city distribution system to 
keep the low pressure system properly balanced and ade- 
quately supplied with gas at the correct pressures. 

In many Cases a constant pressure regulator such as that 
shown in Fig. 3 gives very satisfactory service. However, a 
great many properties have found it beneficial, where a 
high concentration of residential heating is installed, to use 
a special district regulator of the booster type, which is de- 
signed to increase the gas distribution pressure as outside 
atmospheric temperature drops. This supplies a greater 
volume of gas to the low pressure system during the cold 
weather to take care of the additional house heating load. 
Conversely, this regulator, when atmospheric temperature 
rises, decreases the distribution pressure in the low pres- 
sure system. The time-temperature district regulator is of 
the pilot loaded, pressure balanced type. A primary pilot 
loader can be set to increase its delivery pressure as the 
atmospheric temperature falls below 65 deg F. This pres- 
sure resetting is accomplished by a temperature sensitive 
bellows and bulb which reload the adjusting spring 
on the pilot regulator as the atmospheric temperature falls, 
and unload it as the atmospheric temperature rises. 

In this pilot loading system there is also a clock-oper- 
ated regulator which can cut the temperature regulator out 
or in on a predetermined time schedule. Thus if it is ever 
desired to eliminate the temperature booster, it can be done 
by operating the clock regulator. A top limit regulator 
prevents the controller from ever putting more than a 
predetermined maximum pressure on the low pressure sys- 
tem. 

This type of equipment has been found highly satis- 
factory for balancing the extra load caused by residential 
heating and eliminating the necessity of manual attention 
on an hourly or daily basis to various district regulators 
of the constant pressure type. 

The gas distribution engineer today can design his distri- 
bution system to obtain highly satisfactory and uniform 
pressures, even with widely changing load conditions. 


This chapter on Gas Pressure Regulators was prepared by Kenneth 
R. D. Wolfe, Fisher Governor Company, Marshalltown, lowa. 
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Few Facts Are Known About 
Rochester Explosion 


FREAK accident occurred in 

Rochester, N. Y., on the after- 

noon of Friday, Sept. 21, setting 
off a series of explosions in the Brighton 
section of the suburbs. 

Three persons were killed. Sixteen 
homes were completely destroyed and 
24 others damaged. 

The trouble is believed to have started 
with an explosion and fire in a regu!ator 
vault. The Brighton area is served by a 
low pressure system, with a series of 
four master regulators housed in the 
vault to reduce the transmission pressure 
of from five to 15 pounds to 1/5 of a 
pound. 

Officia's of Rochester Gas and Elec- 
tric Corp. have pointed out that the ex- 
act cause of the disaster may never be 
determined. One company 
ment said: 

“No one was working in the vault, al- 


announce- 


though some contractors were repairing 
the sidewalk near the vault, at the order 
of the company. Other construction was 
in progress nearby. The men repairing 
the sidewalk had comp'eted their work, 
lighted flares for the night and were 
leaving the job when the vault exploded 

it is possible that the regulator 
vault may have contained a combustible 
mixture and was ignited by one of the 
flares through the vent maintained in the 
vault. 

“In any event, the roof of the vault 
was blown up and fell back on top of the 
regulators which normally would close 
in case of trouble. The weight of the 
vault roof forced the regulator arms into 
the open position and gas pressure of 
from five to 15 pounds was introduced 
into the low pressure system. This high 
pressure in customers’ homes caused 
leakage which was ignited by various 
means.” 

At a hearing held by the Public Serv- 
ice Commission in Rochester on Sept. 
27, it was pointed out that the company 
is installing automatic regulator shut- 
off valves in all the homes in the 
Brighton area. 
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Information 


for those who live in the affected area of 


Brighton 


Bounded by Highland Ave. on the North, Winton Rd. on the 
East, Avalon Dr. on the South and Westland Ave. on the West 


Today our first thoughts and sympathy go to all those who have suffered irreparable loss and damage as a 
result of last Friday’s accident, and especially to Mr. and Mrs. William J. Maas, the family of Mrs. Louise A. Meyer, 


their relatives and many friends 
sympathy and our most sincere desire to be of help 


The damage to property can be restored, but these bereaved have our deepest 


To you who have suffered damage, we ask your indulgence until our men can be in touch with you. We 
know you realize that we have been trying to meet many pressing problems and have been doing our best to be 
prompt, but if we haven't already contacted you, our men will do so shortly. 

To you whose homes have been destroyed or are uninhabitable, if we can be of help in finding temporary 
quarters for you and your family, we stand ready to do so. Those who have already been able to provide tem- 
porary accommodations for themselves should not hesitate to continue to do so until our representatives can be 


in touch with you. 


We can assure all those who have suffered loss or damage that it is the policy of the company to meet its 


full responsibility in the situation 


Steps Being Taken to Assure Safety 


We are taking all possible steps to insure that 
“This Cannot Happen Again”. We shall cooperate 
fully and wholeheartedly in any investigation to de- 
termine all the facts. We welcome the assistance and 
suggestions of the Brighton Town Board, and have 
complied with their recommendation regarding the 
restoration of service. In spite of the fact that it is not 
the general practice in Low Pressure Areas, we shall 
equip each house in this Low Pressure area in a man- 
ner similar to other homes in Medium Pressure areas, 
which have an automatic regulator shutoff valve that 
would prevent excessive pressure getting into a house. 
As an additional precaution, we shall also equip the 
Low Pressure main system with a master automatic 
relief vent. 


Now as to Restoration of Service 
in the Affected Area 


We have been working twenty-four hours a day 
checking and inspecting our facilities, and we are 
carefully approaching completion of this work. 

The area has been sec tionalized into five separ- 
ate districts, and service is being restored to each 
one separately so as to facilitate careful and complete 
checking of the service to each house. 

Do not make the turn-on yourself. A company 
employe will come to your house to make the turn- 
on and check your appliances. We regret that this 
delays the restoration of service, but we know you, 
too, are anxious that such be done in the most care- 


ful manner. Fortunately the weather has been most 
favorable, so that the question of keeping people 
warm has not yet been seriously involved. 

The first area to have service restored was turned 
on Sunday morning (yesterday) and everything was 
found in satisfactory condition. This area is the larg- 
est of the five subdivided areas, and generally covers 
the territory along Monroe Avenue and north about 
half the distance to Highland Avenuc. Section 2. 
which covered the rest of the territory north of Mon- 
roe Avenue, was turned on yesterday afternoon. Sec- 
tion 3, which generally covers the “Home Acres” 
area, was turned on later yesterday afternoon 

In Section 4, between Monroe Avenue and Elm- 
wood Avenue, and Section 5, south of Elmwood, we 
hope to be able to restore service today. 


Company Employes Will 
Notify You 


You will be notified by company employes as to 
when your area will be turned on if service has not 
already been restored. 

We hasten again to express our appreciation to 
all those organizations and individuals who have 
rallied to the emergency and have been of such great 
help. 

Again, let us assure you that we greatly regret the 
suffering, damage, and inconvenience that has accom- 
panied this most unfortunate accident. 


Alexander M. Beebee, President 


Rochester Gag and Electric Corporation 











Rochester Gas and Electric used every means available to assure the public 

that it was “taking all possible steps to insure that ‘This Can’t Happen 

Again.’ ” Here is one of the newspaper advertisements containing pertinent 

information for customers, as well as the statement that it was the policy of 
the company “to meet its full responsibility in the situation.” 
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Sept. Aug. July June 
1951 1951 1951 1951 


4.677 4.657 5.077% 5.26% 5.357% 5.22% 5.38% 5.31% 5.36% 5.97% 5.62% 5.19% 


Natural Gas Transmission 
Companies 

Natural Gas Transmission 5.09 5.11 5.24 5.30 
& Distribution Companies 

Manufactured & Mixed Gas 5.43 5.46 5.52 5.22 
Companies 

Class “A” Electric Companies 5.74 5.69 5.97 5.95 

Class “B” Electric Companies 5.74 5.78 5.86 5.88 


May Apr. Mar. Feb. Jan. Dec. Nov. Oct. 


1951 1951 1951 1951 1951 1950 1950 1950 


5.45 543 5.35 5.31 5.47 5.67 5.46 5.40 
S35 $23 522 521 522 556 546 5.24 


5.88 5.52 5.49 565 562 619 603 5.56 
5.94 572 566 578 580 638 606 5.99 





Method of Compiling Index of Yields 


This is a straight arithmetical index of comparative yields obtainable on 
a selected group of gas and electric utility industry common stocks. 

The companies comprising this index have been selected by the AMERI- 
CAN GAS JOURNAL as providing a representative cross-section of each 
industry, from the standpoint of geographical! diversification and of the 
relative importance of the individual companies in their areas. 

No effort has been made to weight the average to give effect to changes 
in capitalization or in dividend rates because the yields afforded on the 
issues reflect such changes. The index is designed to show the rate of re- 
turn and not necessarily market movements on the stocks comprising it. 

The companies used in compiling this index are: 


Natural Gas Transmission Companies: El Paso Natural Gas Co.; Northern 


Natural Gas Co.; Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co.; Southern Natural Gas 
Co.; Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 

Natural Gas Transmission and Distribution Compani Columbia Gas 
System, Inc.; Consolidated Natural Gas Co.; Lone Star Gas Co.; Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co.; Pacific Lighting Corp. 

Manufactured and Mixed Gas Companies: Bridgeport Gas Light Co.; 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; United Gas Improvement Co.; Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Co. 

Class “A” Electric Companies: Boston Edison Co.; Commonwealth Edisor 
Co.; Houston Lighting & Power Co.; Southern California Edison Co., Ltd. 
Class “B” Electric Companies: Dayton Power & Light Co.; Hartford Electric 
Light Co.; Pennsylvania Power & Light Co.; Public Service Co. of Colorado; 
San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 

















HE common 
stocks com- 
prising the 


AMERICAN GAS 
JOURNAL index 
have remained at 
the high level 
reached a month 
ago and in a cou- 
ple of instances 
they have moved 
to higher ground. 

This reflects the 
action of the market for utility stocks 
generally, which now is at the highest 
level attained since March 1931. Divi- 
dend payments have climbed at a faster 
pace than share prices, however, with 
the result that utility equities at their re- 
cent 20-year high mark afforded an aver- 
age return of better than five per cent, 
comenred with only 3.83 per cent pro- 
vided at the 1931 peak. 

In their upward movement, share 
prices have ignored the threat to the pre- 
vailing level of earnings posed in the new 
Federal tax bill now in process of for- 
mulation. Regardless of the effective 
date of the new legislation, the higher 
imposts provided therein will cut into 
earnings because only a comparative 
handful of companies have been accru- 
ing for normal income and surtaxes at 
a rate greater than the 47 per cent which 
still is the law. 

It might be mentioned in passing that 
in so doing these companies have been 
governed by the admonitions of their 
individual accounting firm advisers and 
of leading investment analysts who have 
adhered to the viewpoint that only the 
prevailing tax rate should be used in 
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computing earnings. Any variation there- 
from to reflect the new and higher rates 
in prospect should be shown, they say, 
in appropriate footnotes to the income 
account. 

In their recent favorable market per- 
formance, utility common stocks have 
been according recognition to several 
factors—the continuing expansion in 
consumer demand, which shows no sign 
of slackening; the demonstrated ability 
of the utility companies to absorb rising 
costs, albeit in some instances with the 
help of somewhat higher rates; with- 
drawal from the market of a substantial 
amount of stocks by institutional and 


creasing sharply, and it either is mostly 
for investment or at least is being paid 
for in cash. 

The heavy increase now being wit- 
nessed in personal savings should serve 
to bolster security prices—both bonds 
and stocks—at their present level. These 
savings are finding their way into stocks 
in ever increasing amount, a develop- 
ment which has served to bulwark share 
prices against the threat to corporate 
profits inherent in continuing sharp in- 
crease in operating costs and taxes. 

Judging from the combination of 
fairly high dividend yields, substantial 
reinvestment of earnings and the unin- 





“DIVIDENDS NOW BEING PAID SEEM SAFE” 





portfolio purchases for long term hold- 
ing; and the belief entertained and ex- 
pressed by close observers of the finan- 
cial scene that nothing has occurred as 
yet in the overall picture to suggest that 
cash is preferable to good securities. 

While rising costs and taxes will mili- 
tate against expansion in net corporate 
earnings to some varying degree, the div- 
idends now being paid seem safe, in 
that the amount of earnings undistrib- 
uted to stockholders is large in propor- 
tion to the payout. 

As has been evidenced so often in the 
past, investor caution increases as the 
stock price level rises. And the present 
is no exception. But fortunately, new 
buyers have stepped into the breach to 
absorb such stocks as have been finding 
their way into the market. Public partici- 
pation in the stock market has been in- 


terrupted inflationary influences at work 
under the guidance of the Washington 
Administration, a constructive attitude 
toward equities seems warranted despite 
the encouraging performance of equities 
in the past year or more. Even though in- 
dividuals continue to redeem their Gov- 
ernment savings bonds in greater volume 
than they are purchasing new ones, the 
public is coming into the market for 
common stocks in ever increasing vol- 
ume, according to reports of brokers 
who handle their transactions. 

The volume of new stock financing 
has not kept pace with the demand for 
equities, new stock offerings in the six 
months ended June 30, last, being in the 
neighborhood of $500 million. 

This provided a medium for only a 
relatively small percentage of individual 

(Continued on page 50) 
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from The Columbia Gas System 
to All Its Suppliers 








eT TO 








> 


We, of the Columbia Gas System, are sincerely 
grateful to our suppliers for all their efforts in our behalf 


during the past difficult year. 


The unavoidable steel shortages created by our coun- bs 
try’s re-armament policy .. . the unpredictable and often 
disastrous vagaries of weather .. . have made for an extra 


and heavy burden on all. 


Our mutual task remains ... to bring the benefits 


of Natural Gas to more people and to more industries. 


oe 


Thanks for your help. 


Chairman 


GEORGE S.“ YOUNG 
President 
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INTERSTATE AND INTRASTATE 


Cause Legal Confusion 


IGHER courts very recently ren- 
dered decisions involving these 
points of law: 

“What authority has the Federal 
Power Commission over intrastate gas 
transactions? Does the Natural Gas Act 
authorize this commission to give all gas 
consumers the benefit of gas rate reduc- 
tions?” 

According to a late higher court de- 
cision the Natural Gas Act /imits the 
Federal Power Commission’s jurisdic- 
tion to that part of the gas industry en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. Hence the 
commission is without jurisdiction to 
order a reduction of gas rates in order 
to give ultimate consumers the benefit 
of any rate reduction, ordered by such 
commission in the rates between inter- 
state wholesalers and local intrastate dis- 
tributors of natural gas. 

For example, in Lightfoot et al. v. 
City of Springfield et al., 236 S. W. (2d) 
348, the testimony showed facts as fol- 
lows: The Springfield Gas and Electric 
Company was incorporated in 1927 and 
until March 26, 1945 operated in a city 
a natural gas distribution system. The 
Springfield Gas and Electric Company 
purchased its natural gas for resale to 
local consumers in intrastate commerce 
from the Cities Service Gas Company, 
an interstate wholesaler of natural gas. 

Since the enactment of the Natural 
Gas Act of 1938, 15 U.S.C.A., Section 
717, the Federal Power Commission has 
had jurisdiction over rates to be charged 
for natural gas supplied in interstate 
commerce. The Springfield Gas and 
Electric Company resold the natural gas 
purchased from the Cities Service Gas 
Company to consumers of natural gas 
in the city in intrastate commerce and 
at rates approved by the Public Service 
Commission. The latter Commission had 
jurisdiction to determine rates to be 
charged by the Springfield Gas and 
Electric Company for gas sold to the 
ultimate consumers in intrastate com- 
merce. 

Previously the Federa! court had de- 
cided that the Cities Service Gas Com- 
pany had charged excessive rates for gas 
furnished at wholesale to the Springfield 
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Gas and Electric Company prior to 
March 26, 1945. Hence, there had accu- 
mulated a large fund which the court 
impounded. On March 26, 1945 all of 
the properties of the Springfield Gas and 
Electric Company were sold and con- 
veyed to the City. In this contract under 
which the Springfield Gas and Electric 
Company sold its properties to the city 
there was a clause which clearly stated 
that the city also purchased the above 
mentioned funds impounded by the 
court. After the city had purchased the 
gas properties from the Springfield Gas 
and Electric Company, the city contin- 
ued to pay the Cities Service Gas Com- 
pany for natural gas at the previous rate 
paid by Springfield Gas and Electric 
Company until a new contract was en- 
tered into June 28, 1947, effective as 
of April 23, 1947, between the Cities 
Service Gas Company and the City’s 
Board of Utilities. This contract stipu- 
lated new rates approved by the Federal 
Power Commission. 

On July 28, 1943, the Federal Power 
Commission had directed the Cities Serv- 
ice Gas Company to reduce its rates for 
natural gas sold in interstate commerce 
to many local distributors in Kansas, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma and Missouri, in- 
cluding the local distributor, Springfield 
Gas and Electric Company. The Cities 
Service Company instituted suit in the 
United States Court of Appeals to re- 
view the Federal Power Commission’s 
rate reduction order. The court ordered 
the Cities Service Company to deposit 
amounts representing the difference be- 
tween the old rate and the new rate or- 
dered by the Commission, until the suit 
was settled. 


Property of Utility 


In subsequent litigation, the Supreme 
Court of the United States upheld the 
validity of the reduced rate ordered by 
the Federal Power Commission on July 
28, 1943. Therefore, the question pre- 
sented the court was: 

“Who owns the accumulated funds?” 

The court held as follows: This money 
collected by a municipally owned gas 
utility from customers in accordance 


with rate schedules and impounded in a 
federal court came into utility’s hands 
unconditionally and was the property of 
the utility and no part of the money can 
be allotted to the ultimate consumers. 
The higher court said: 

“The money paid into the impounded 
fund by Cities Service had been paid to 
Cities Service by the Springfield utility 
out of its own funds. No ultimate con- 
sumer had ever made a request or a de- 
mand that any of the money collected 
by the utility from its customers at 
Springfield in accordance with rate 
schedules in force and effect as approved 
by the Public Service Commission, or as 
fixed by the City Council of Springfield 
or by City’s Board of Public Utilities, 
should be ordered set apart, segregated 
or impounded to await the event of the 
decision upon the review of the Federal 
Power Commission’s order. And neither 
the Pudlic Service Commission nor City 
Council of Springfield or Springfield’s 
Board of Public Utilities has made such 
an orver. The money ccllected by the 
utility at Springfield came into its hands 
uncon«:tionally.” 


Act Is Construed 


Recently considerable controversy has 
arisen among Officials of gas corpora- 
tions in different states relative to the 
limitations of the Natural Gas Act with 
respect to authority of the Federal 
Power Commission. 

In Colorado Interstate Gas Company 
v. Federal Power Commission, 185 Fed. 
(2d) 357, the higher court held that 
the Natural Gas Act exercises regulatory 
power of Congress only over transporta- 
tion of natural gas in interstate com- 
merce. Also, this court held that this Act 
controls the sale of gas in interstate com- 
merce for resale and natural gas com- 
panies engaged in such interstate trans- 
portation or sale of gas. 

This higher court also held that the 
Federal Power Commission has no au- 
thority to disallow a natural gas com- 
pany’s tariff applicable only to natural 
gas delivered to buyers for resale, and 
could not require the company to make 
its fi'ed tariff applicable to all natural gas 
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Operating Floor, eurtShell Regenerative Oil Gas Set. 


Many installations of the Gasmaco twin- 
generator and single generator oil gas 
process have been giving outstanding service 
over the past five years. Seventeen installa- 
tions of this type are now under construction, 
some modified for heavy high carbon oil. 


Low cost conversions are available for exist- 
ing water gas sets which should be retained 
in service for standby purposes. Over twenty 
installations of this type are now in opera- 
tion or under construction. 


Operating Floor Comiprifing Bs and Four-Sh@ “ 


Regenerating"Sets; also Twig energtor-@ f is, 


Six installations of Gasmaco four-shell regen- 
erative apparatus are in regular operation. Two 
more four-shell sets are under construction. 


(Patented and Patents Pending) 







KNOW-HOW -- + EXPERIENCE 


Six Gasmaco two-shell regenerative oil gas 
sets are now in regular operation. A new in- 


stallation is being constructed. 


oD) ven 
Regenerative | Ir 








is 


Two-Shell Regenerative Oil Gas Set with 
Waste Heat Boiler. Outdoor Construction. 





Approximately 150 oil gas sets—of various types—have been supplied by 


Designers * Fabricators * Erectors 
Gas Plant Equipment and 
industrial Furnaces 


THE GAS MACHINERY CO. (Canada) Ltd. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


THE GAS MACHINERY COMPANY 


16114 WATERLOO ROAD 


CLEVELAND 
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delivered to buyers, including gas con- 
sumed by buyers in the buyers’ own 
plants. 

The facts of this case are that the 
Colorado Interstate Gas Company sells 
natural gas to the Public Service Com- 
pany of Colorado which is a local public 
utility, which sells gas intrastate to local 
consumers. Further testimony showed 
that while most of the gas is thus resold 
to local consumers, some of it is con- 
sumed by the buyers in their own boiler 
plants for the generation of electricity. 
The gas thus sold is delivered by the 
Colorado Interstate Gas Company into 
the mains of the buyers at the city bor- 
ders. Some of the gas which is ultimately 
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resold is commingled with gas which is 
ultimately consumed by the buyers in 
their own boiler plants. 

Section 1(b) of the Natural Gas Act 
provides as follows: 

“The provisions of this Act shall ap- 
ply to the transportation of natural gas 
in interstate commerce, to the sale in 
interstate commerce of natural gas for 
resale for ultimate public consumption 
for domestic, commercial, industrial, or 
any other use, and to natural gas com- 
panies engaged in such transportation or 
sale, but shall not apply to any other 
transportation or sale of natural gas or 
to the local distribution of natural gas or 
to the facilities used for such distribution 






It doesn't takel a minute longer to put in the Meter-Proved 


Lancaster Metdl Rim Diaphragm. But you can expect many 


more years off continuous service. Many of the Lancaster 


Metal Rim Diaphragms installed in 1931 are still in the meters 


.+. giving accufate gas measurement. Yes, service records of 


15, 20 or more ears of continuous service are commonplace, 






phragms last longer? 


May we send you a sample and show you 


why Lancaster Metal Rim Gas Meter Dia- 


or to the production or gathering of nat- 
ural gas.” 

It will be realized that the significant 
language is: “The provisions of this Act 
shall apply . . . to the sale in interstate 
commerce of natural gas for resale for 
ultimate public consumption for domes- 
tic, commercial, industrial, or any other 
use, . . . but shall not apply to any 
other . . . sale of natural gas.” 

This language was before the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Panhandle 
Pipe Line Company v. Public Service 
Commission, 332 U.S. 507. The Su- 
preme Court decided that this section 
determines the Act’s coverage and that 
three things and three only Congress del- 
egated to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. 

These were: 


(1) the transportation of natural gas 
in interstate commerce; 

(2) its sale in interstate commerce 
for resale; and 

(3) natural gas companies engaged in 
such transportation or sale. 


This court said further: 

“The omission of any reference to 
other sales, that is, to direct sales for 
consumptive use, in the affirmative dec- 
laration of coverage was not inadvertent. 
It was deliberate. For Congress made 
sure its intent could not be mistaken by 
adding the explicit prohibition that the 
Act ‘shall not apply to any other... 
sale... . (Emphasis added.) Those 
words plainly mean that the Act shall 
not apply to any sales other than sales 
‘for resale for ultimate public consump- 
tion for domestic, commercial, indus- 
trial, or any other use.’ Direct sales for 
consumptive use of whatever sort were 
excluded. The line of the statute was 
thus clear and complete. It cut sharply 
and cleanly between sales for resale and 
direct sales for consumptive uses.” 

Therefore in view of this prior and 
leading decision rendered by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, the 
Federal Court in Colorado Interstate 
Gas Company v. Federal Power Com- 
mission, 185 Fed. (2d) 357, decided the 
power of the Federal Power Commission 
to regulate the sale of natural gas by 
Colorado Interstate Gas Company ex- 
tends only to sales to buyers for resale 
and not to sales to buyers for their own 
consumption. This court said: 

“It is beyond the power of the Federal 
Power Commission to require a natural 
gas company within its jurisdiction to 
make its tariff applicable to sales which 
are not within the regulatory power of 
the Commission for this would be in 
effect to regulate such sales. As we have 
already pointed out, it is beyond the 
power of the Commission to regulate the 
sales of this gas if in fact they must be 

(Continued on page 52) 
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1- } 
- For 30 years gas utilities across the nation 
a have standardized on CLEVELANDS because of CLEVELANDS 
1- 
- | proved reputation for “filling the bill” on the specialized 
n &§ problems of gas utility work: narrow city clearances 
ry : —sub-surface obstructions—easily damaged walks, lawns 
of f and curbs—short, scattered jobs—tough, off-season digging— 
- widely varying trench sizes—tight work schedules and 
| tight budget control on amortization, maintenance 
al | and operating costs. CLEVELANDS dependably superior 
al |)  performance—on everything from the smallest service 
to trench to the biggest cross-country pipeline—is based 
. ; on continuous close engineering cooperation with the 
n gas industry... your best guarantee of the best 
ve || solution to your own present and future 
he [| _ trenching needs. For full performance data 
he and specifications call in your local distributor 
be or write The Cleveland Trencher Co., 


20100 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 
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President Robert H. Philipps, Jr., at right, 
gives the New Jersey Gas Ass’n gavel to 
President-elect Vernon F. Stanton, at left. 


New Jersey Gas Ass’n Holds 
Annual Convention 


More than 400 attended the annual 
meeting of the New Jersey Gas Associa- 
tion at Spring Lake on Sept. 7. Officers 
elected are: 

President: Vernon F. Stanton, South 
Jersey Gas Company, Atlantic City. 

Ist vice-president: Elmer A. Smith, 
Public Service Electric and Gas Com- 
pany, Newark. 

2nd_ vice-president: Henry Rohrs, 
Elizabethtown Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany, Elizabeth. 

Secretary-treasurer: W. D. Williams, 
Public Service Electric and Gas Com- 
pany, Newark. 


FPC Says “No” to 53 Cent Rate 
Proposed by Northeastern 


The Federal Power Commission has 
advised Northeastern Gas Transmission 
Company, of Springfield, Mass., that its 
proposed rate of approximately 53 cents 
per thousand cubic feet, which is about 
9 cents, or 20 per cent, higher than that 
originally proposed by the company 
when it was seeking a certificate from 
the commission, is not acceptable for the 
sale of natural gas in New England. 

Northeastern had proposed to com- 
mence service to two companies on Sep- 
tember 4, and submitted the proposed 
rates on August 2. The commission’s 
order authorizing the Northeastern pro- 
ject, issued last November, was condi- 
tioned to require the company to file a 
natural gas tariff at least 90 days prior 
to the start of operations. 

In a letter rejecting the proposed 53- 
cent rate, the commission said it was will- 
ing to allow a maximum average of 46 
cents per thousand cubic feet, 2 cents 
higher than that originally proposed by 
Northeastern, which would fully cover 
increased costs experienced by North- 
eastern since the certificate was issued. 
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Fuel Consumption and By-Products 
by Robert Kyle 


Gas Machinery Company, Cleveland 


ECAUSE of variations in oils and 
variations in plant operation, it is 
difficult to state exactly what fuel con- 
sumptions and by-products will be in 
Hi-Btu oil gas manufacture. This matter, 
however, is of considerable importance 
so that even an approximation is worth- 
while as a guide. The example given be- 
low can be considered applicable for a 
suitable gas making oil, with say a twin 
generator oil gas set equipped with back 
blast. Three sets of figures are given, 
one for light gas oil in which case the 
back blast would not be used. Estimates 
are then given for 6 per cent and 11 per 
cent carbon oils. Figures are based on a 
gas of approximately 1000 Btu, per Mcf: 


Gas Oil 6% C. 11%C. 
Heat oil, gallons 1.5 0.8 0.5 
Make oil, gallons 10.3 11.7 12.5 
Total oil, gallons 11.8 12.5 13.0 
Steam, pounds 8 10 12 
Tar produced 1.8 2.6 3.0 
Light oil recoverable 0.3 0.7 0.8 


The figures above represent estimates 
for operation with gas making oils which 
can be considered good oils for their 
class and with the set being run prima- 
rily for production of gas and, second- 
ary, for good tar. Results would nec- 
essarily vary if a different type or 
less suitable oil were employed. Fur- 
thermore, results might be purposely 
changed to tailor-make the gas, to 
change the characteristics of the tar, 
or to produce more or less light oil. 

A comparison between different pro- 


duction metheds is even more difficult 
to present. However, the more expensive 
constructions are intended to be more 
efficient; less expensive construction 
knowingly sacrifices some operating 
economy. The following comparison 
is quite approximate and further as- 
sumes that the same hypothetical oil is 
suitable to all processes. Figures are per 
Mcf, approx. 1000 Btu oil gas. 


Low Cost Twin Fully 
Conver- Gener- Reverse Regen- 
sion ator Flow erative 


Heat oil, gallons 2.5 1S 1.9 0.8 
Make oil, gallons 12.5 10.6 10.6 10.6 
Total oil, gallons 15.0 12.1 12.5 11.4 


Steam, pounds 30 8 40 15 
Tar produced 2.5 1.8 2.0 2.0 
Light oil recover- 

able 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 


Atomic Energy Plant to Receive 
Additional Natural Gas 


The Federal Power Commission has 
authorized East Tennessee Natural Gas 
Company, of Knoxville, Tenn., to de- 
liver additional natural gas to the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
plant and to construct pipe line facilities 
to serve three towns in Tennessee. 

The order authorizes East Tennessee 
to sell additional volumes of gas not to 
exceed 16,900,000 cu. ft. per day to the 
AEC until June 30, 1952, and after that 
date, on an interruptible basis, gas in 
such volumes as required by the AEC 
and as East Tennessee is willing and 
able to deliver. East Tennessee previ- 
ously was authorized to sell up to 60 
million cu. ft. per day to the AEC. 








Top executives of the gas industry gathered in Cleveland on Aug. 17 to par- 
ticipate in the opening of the American Gas Association Laboratories exten- 
sion. The new building nearly doubles the floor space of the Laboratories in 
Cleveland. It represents the third expansion of the unit since it opened in 1925. 
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Ed Gilmore Is Chief Engineer 
Of Lancaster Meter Parts 


Ed Gilmore has 
been appointed 
chief engineer for 
the Lancaster 
Meter Parts Com- 
pany in Lancaster, 
Ohio, according to 
Karl Schaus, gen- 
eral manager of 
the firm. 

Mr. Gilmore 
comes to Lan- 
caster Meter Parts 
Company with a 
wide range of ex- 
perience in the gas engineering field. 
He was formerly associated with the 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company since 
1936, and served as their chief en- 
gineer at various properties for the past 
five years. Previous to that, he was with 
Cities Service Company as gas engineer 
and superintendent at a number of gas 
distribution properties in Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Missouri. 

Mr. Gilmore is well known for his 
work in the positive displacement 
meter field, and is the inventor of the 
Gilmore Gas stethoscope for locating 
leaks. He has taught classes since 
1937 at the Southwestern Gas Meas- 
urement Short Course, University of 
Oklahoma, and the Annual Appala- 
chian Gas Measurement Short Course, 
West Virginia University. He has also 
contributed papers at other universities. 





Ed Gilmore 


Texas Gas Transmission Gets 
Revised Rate Schedule 


The Federal Power Commission has 
allowed revised rate schedules submitted 
by Texas Gas Transmission Corporation, 
of Owensboro, Ky., to take effect, thus 
reducing the company’s rates to three 
wholesale natural gas purchasers by a 
total of $942,500 on the basis of 1951 
estimated sales. 

The customer companies affected by 
the action are Texas Eastern Transmis- 
sion Corporation, of Shreveport, La., 
with a reduction of $817,800; Louisville 
Gas & Electric Company, of Louisville, 
Ky., $107,300; and Ohio Fuel Gas Com- 
pany, of Columbus, Ohio, $17,400. 

Texas Gas submitted the revised rate 
schedules in compliance with a stipula- 
tion entered last February in a proceed- 
ing involving Texas Gas and Texas 
Eastern. The stipulation required Texas 
Gas to pass on any reduction which it 
might receive as a result of a rate con- 
dition in an earlier proceeding, covering 
Texas Eastern’s sale of gas to Texas Gas 
in Louisiana. 

Texas Eastern, effective last May 1, 
reduced its rate to Texas Gas in Louisi- 
ana by $946,000 on the basis of 1951 
sales estimates. Texas Gas’ rate reduc- 
tion, also to be effective May 1, is de- 
signed to pass on the Texas Eastern re- 
duction. 
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CUT CORROSION PROBLEMS 





DOWN TO SIZE... 


WITH || APE COAT. 


—the Coal Tar Coating in Handy Tape Form 


— Sized to the job 


24’ wiotr 


TAPECOAT 


6, 4,3, and 2” WIDTHS 


TAPECOAT — the distinc 
tive, time-tested coai tar 
tape for spiral-wrapping 
welded field joints, service 
robe slil ton dlelst-wumsliel-MES islet -31 
streets and sidewalks, and 
pipe through building walls 


For more than 10 years, Tapecoat engineers have 
specialized in pipe joint protection. Call on them to 
help you meet your individual requirements. Write 


today for complete details. 


The TAPECOAT Company 
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Originators of the Coal Tar Tape for Pipe Joint Protection 
1529 LYONS STREET * EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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News of the Gas Industry 


Ohio Fuel Gas Announces 
Job Changes for Nine 


Wm. E. Hoare Howard Leckrone 


Howard Leckrone, employee relations 
director of The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., has 
been named Zanesville district manager 
of the company. 

William E. Hoare is the new employee 
relations director. 

Mr. Leckrone succeeds the late Fay B. 
Seaman, who died June 18. In his new 
post Mr. Leckrone directs the distribu- 
tion department operations in an area 
covering 5,405 square miles, serving 86 
communities with 57,000 customers. He 
has been with the company for 31 years. 

Mr. Hoare, who has been assistant 
employee relations director, has been 
with Ohio Fuel since 1926. The com- 
pany has 3,100 employees. 

Several other promotions were re- 
cently announced by The Ohio Fuel Gas 
Co. 

J. H. Lang, general superintendent of 
the pipelines department, was named to 
the newly-created post of assistant man- 
ager of transmission. 

G. S. Beitler, who had been assistant 
superintendent of the pipelines depart- 
ment, succeeds Mr. Lang. 


Production Division 


Five promotions were made in the 
production division. The men promoted, 
with their new assignments, are: A. J. 
Long, assistant manager of production; 
A. J. Bennett, superintendent of the 
lease department; F. E. Adams, assistant 
superintendent of the lease department; 
J. F. Nolan, superintendent of the right- 
of-way department; H. A. Titsch, super- 
intendent of the civil engineering and 
map departments. 


Conover Joins Kentucky West Va. 


Richard L. Conover has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the vice-president 
and general manager of Kentucky West 
Virginia Gas Co., and will make his 
headquarters at Ashland, Kentucky. 
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George R. Copeland Is Named V-P 
Of Algonquin Transmission 


George R. Copeland, former eastern 
regional manager of Servel, has been 
named vice-president of Algonquin Gas 
Transmission Company, it was an- 
nounced on Sept. 28 by Harry H. John- 
son, president of the company. 

Algonquin is constructing a natural 
gas pipe line from Lambertville, N. J., 
through New York State, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and southeastern Massa- 
chusetts to Boston. 

A native of Boston, Mr. Copeland has 
held executive positions in the gas indus- 
try in New England for the past 25 
years. He received a master of engineer- 
ing degree from Tufts College in 1926. 


Van Thompson and Chesnutt 
Promoted by Southern Union 


Promotions for two Southern Union 
Gas Company engineers, both of Dallas, 
have been announced by C. H. Zachry, 
president. 

Van Thompson has been appointed 
manager of the newly created explora- 
tion department, and N. P. Chesnutt 
has been named chief engineer. 

Mr. Thompson joined Southern Union 
in 1929, and has had wide experience in 
the operations of the company. “He 
worked in construction and engineering 
in Colorado and New Mexico, taking 
part in and helping direct the company’s 
initiation of natural gas service to New 
Mexico cities and communities. He was 
transferred to Dallas as engineer and 
superintendent of gas measurement in 
1938 and became head of the engineer- 
ing department in 1945. 

As manager of the exploration depart- 
ment, he will have general supervision of 
land and lease operations, geological 
studies, drilling, production and market- 
ing, and gas supply and reserves. 

Mr. Chesnutt joined Southern Union 
in 1935, after graduation from the 
University of Oklahoma School of En- 
gineering. He worked in the company’s 
West Texas properties and was West 
Texas district engineer in 1941 when 
he entered the army. In 1946 he re- 
joined Southern Union and served as 
field superintendent in northwestern 
New Mexico, supervising the construc- 
tion of the company’s natural gas treat- 
ing plant. Since 1948 he has been in 
the Dallas office, doing research and 
supervisory work on special projects. 


Hugh H. Cuthrell John E. Heyke, Jr. 


Hugh H. Cuthrell was elected pres- 
ident of The Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany, at a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors on September 26. 

Clifford E. Paige, former president, 
will remain as chairman of the board. 

Vice-president Benjamin G. Neilson, 
who is retiring soon, resigned as a di- 
rector and member of the executive 
committee and Mr. Cuthrell was elected 
to these offices. 

John E. Heyke, Jr., was elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 

Mr. Cuthrell has served in various ex- 
ecutive posts with Brooklyn Union for 
the past 24 years. 

He was president of the American 
Gas Association in 1949-50 and is cur- 
rently a director and member of the 
executive committee of the association. 


Two Made Ass’t Superintendents 


The Brooklyn Union Gas Company 
has named two new assistant superin- 
tendents—Donald K. Pike of the distri- 
bution department and Edmund K. 
Mehring of the manufacturing depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Pike was assistant superintendent 
of the Brooklyn street section and Mr. 
Mehring assistant superintendent of the 
holder distribution section. 

Mr. Pike has been in distribution work 
since 1934 as a draftsman, junior engi- 
neer, engineer’s assistant and, since Feb- 
ruary, acting assistant superintendent. 
He has recently worked on natural gas 
preparations. He is a graduate of Brook- 
lyn Polytechnic Institute. 

Mr. Mehring started as a junior engi- 
neer. He worked at Greenpoint works, 
transferred to holder distribution in 
1947, and became superintendent’s as- 
sistant in 1949. 

He is a graduate of Yale University. 
Since February, he has been in charge 
of compressor stations and gas storage 
facilities. 
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Manufacturers Light & Heat 
Announces Changes 


Several personnel changes were made 
on Sept. 1, in the supervisory organiza- 
tion of The Manufacturers Light and 
Heat Co. 

A. R. Kelliher was named safety di- 
rector to succeed W. H. Adams. Mr. 
Kelliher has been a staff member of the 
employe relations department for the 
past six years. He also will direct the 
safety program in the associated gas 
companies that make up the Pittsburgh 
Group of the Columbia Gas System. 

Mr. Adams retired after completing 
46 years with the gas company and has 
become a staff member of the American 
Gas Association, as announced in 
AMERICAN Gas JOURNAL, Sept. 1951. 

Oren O. Todd is now manager of dis- 
tribution district No. 3. He has been as- 
sistant sales manager in charge of in- 
dustrial gas sales since 1948. 

The former manager, D. W. Brown, a 
47-year veteran gas company employee, 
remains at the Bellevue, Pa. district 
headquarters as consultant to Mr. Todd. 

Howard S. Weidner, foreman of dis- 
tribution work at the Bellevue office 
since 1948, has been named district su- 
perintendent, a newly established post 
that was created to supervise construc- 
tion work in distribution district No. 3. 

Harry L. Brocius has been named dis- 
trict superintendent of gas distribution 
district No. 4. He has been acting local 
manager of the company’s offices in 
Steubenville, Toronto and Cadiz, Ohio. 

J. N. Betz succeeds Mr. Todd as as- 
sistant sales manager. He has been dis- 
trict sales supervisor of the associated 
Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Co., 
Cumberland, Md. 


M. L. Blue Is Promoted 
By N. Y. State Natural 


Melbourne L. Blue has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer of New York 
State Natural Gas Corporation’s South 
Bend station. The station, now under 
construction, is part of the huge $8,969,- 
100 South Bend storage pool New York 
State Natural is developing in Arm- 
strong and Indiana counties, Pa. 

Mr. Blue, a veteran of 34-years serv- 
ice with Peoples and New York State 
Natural, was, until his promotion, chief 
engineer at Tonkin Station. 


Rockwell Appoints J. H. Sells 
New Orleans Office Head 


C. K. Madison, Houston district man- 
ager, Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has appointed J. H. Sells to suc- 
ceed M. F. Groom as head of the 
company’s New Orleans office. 

A graduate of Texas A & M, Mr. Sells 
was formerly employed by Shell Oil 
Company. He joined Rockwell three 
years ago and since that time has been 
handling the sale of all products in the 
Alexandria, Louisiana, area. 

In his new position, he will cover the 
New Orleans and Baton Rouge areas. 
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New Pipe Line Is Planned 
For Cook County, Ill. 


Chicago District Pipeline Company, 
of Joliet, Ill., has applied to the Federal 
Power Commission for authority to con- 
struct a 15-mile, 30-inch pipe line in 
Cook County, Ill., for the transportation 
of natural gas for the account of Public 
Service Company of Northern Illinois. 

The gas will be delivered to Chicago 
D:s.rit at the western terminus of the 
proposed 15-mile line by Texas Illinois 
Natura! Gas Pipeline Company. The 
line, estimated to cost $1,650,000, would 
extend from the connection with the 
Texas Illinois system near Elgin, I'l., 15 





miles easterly to a connection with Pub- 
lic Service’s system. 

The proposed new line would have a 
capacity of approximately 426 million 
cu. ft. of gas per day, the application 
says, but until additional supplies of gas 
are available deliveries will range be- 
tween 35 million and 66 million cu. ft. 
daily. 

Chicago District said that as and when 
additional gas is available, it plans to 
extend the line to the west city limits 
of Chicago for delivery to The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company. This gas 
also would be delivered to Chicago Dis- 
trict by Texas Illinois for the account of 
Peoples, the application states. 
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This is a day of technical, economic, social and regulatory 
changes and developments — numerous and fast-breaking. It 
calls for specialization in nearly every phase of business. 


Commonwealth Services and its engineering subsidiary 


Commonwealth Associates are a compact group of specialists, 
skilled in team-work, accustomed to detailed attention to 
clients’ needs. Experience records in electric and gas utility 


work cover over 40 years. 


Here is a ready made supplementary staff for you, on 


call at your convenience for specific problems, projects, or 
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Left to right: J. H. Lewis, warden, district 1; E. Carl Sorby, mayor; C. R. Lyford, warden, district 2; 


W. R. Smith 


Thirty-five attended the traditional breakfast 
of the Gild of Ancient Supplers at the Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco on Aug. 22, in conjunction 
with the annual convention of the Pacific Coast 


, Sr., alderman. 


Gas Asscciation. Joe Lewis, warden of district 
one, was in charge. His excellency, E. Carl Sorby, 
mayor, was a special guest and reported on the 
Gild activities in other sections of the country. 





A. B. Cameron Elected President 
Of Ruud Manufacturing 


Alan B. Cameron has been elected 
president of Ruud Manufacturing Com- 
pany, according to an announcement by 
M. G. Hulme, chairman of the board. 
Mr. Cameron succeeds Richard H. 
Lewis, president since 1944. 

Vice-president and general manager 
since joining Ruud in December 1947, 
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Mr. Cameron has been connected with 
the liquefied petroleum gas industry and 
the gas appliance business for more 
than 20 years, coming to Ruud after 
several years as vice-president of a 


large eastern LP-gas company. 

Mr. Hulme also told of the re-elec- 
tion of John H. Sorg as vice-president 
and counsel. K. M. Clark, formerly vice- 
president and treasurer, was elected ex- 
ecutive vice-president. Also elected a 
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DIXON FIVE 
CORNERED REAMERS 
For reaming and cleaning 

orifice openings. The following 
sizes in stock: 40, 45, 50, 
52, 54, 55, 56, 58, 60, 62, 
64, 65, 66, 68, 70, 72, 

74, 75, 76, 78, 80. Numbers 
denote twist drill size at 
larger end of reamer. 























The Griffiths Enginering Department 

has kept pace with the increasing tempo 

of conversion programs te accommodate new 
gases and biends. All needed convers‘on parts 
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and 4” hex orifices; deep enough for velocity reducing 









ew special tools are immediately available to you. 
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RATCHET AND SOCKET 
Speed up changing orifices. Socket handles %«” 


caps on butane air burning appliances. 


GAUGING DRILLS 

Fine quality, high carbon steel, 

with brass hex handles. Set of 40, 
ranging from 41 to 80, inclusive, with 
number stamped on handle. 


vice-president was Halvard Lintvedt, 
manager of Ruud’s Kalamazoo plant. 
William M. Latta was elected secretary 
and treasurer and William C. McFarland 
was named to succeed Mr. Latta as 
auditor. J. W. Schalles will serve as as- 
sistant secretary and assistant treasurer. 

Mr. Hulme said Mr. Lewis will re- 
main active in Ruud’s management as 
chairman of the executive committee. 

In April 1915 Mr. Lewis joined Ruud 
as a sales representative in the state of 
lowa. Four years later he was named 
manager of the Detroit office and in 
1925 became general sales manager. 
Since that date he has been advanced 
through the positions of secretary and 
treasurer, vice-president, vice-president 
and general manager, and in 1944 was 
elected president. 


Sargent Re-Appointed Chairman 
Of AGA Personnel Committee 
Dwight S. Sargent, personnel director, 

Consolidated Edison Company of New 

York, has been re-appointed chairman 

of the American Gas Association Per- 

sonnel Committee. 

The Personnel Committee studies and 
reports on industrial relations as they 
apply to the gas industry. The twenty- 
four man group is made up of utility 
men from all parts of the country. 

Mr. Sargent has been engaged in per- 
sonnel work in Consolidated Edison and 
its predecessor companies almost con- 
tinuously since he first joined the Brook- 
lyn Edison Company in 1922. 


G-3800 GRIFTITE MULTI- 


PURPOSE CAP ORIFICE 

%" x27 thread '%c’’ O.A.L. 

Ye" Hex. Special thread ad- 

apts itself to variations in valve diameters 
and maintains tight, leak-free joint. Fits varying 
lengths of Venturi tubes. Can be used on white 
metal. Furnished with counterbore if desired. 


CONVERSION RINGS FOR 
“MAGIC CHEF’ RANGES 


Most satisfactory method for moving 

flame closer to cooking vessel on 
cone type low burner. Raises 
burner % inch. 










G-4014 DIE HOLDER 


For easier, faster, more accurate rethread- 
ing and cutting new threads. Especially 
useful for pilot tubes, top 
burner valves and the 
difficult-to-get-to oven 
burners. For all "%«” 

0.D. dies. 


E. F. GRIFFITHS CO. 


445 EAST HIGH ST., PHILADELPHIA 44, PA. 






PARTS MADE TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
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T. L. Sharkey Joins Ebasco 
As Rate Consultant 


Thaddeus L. Sharkey has joined the 
staff of the rate department of Ebasco 
Services Incorporated as a rate consult- 
ant. Formerly, he was assistant rate en- 
gineer of Potomac Electric Power Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C. 

He began his utility career with the 
Washington Railway and Electric Com- 
pany in 1931, the then parent company 
of Potomac Electric. Later he trans- 
ferred to the power company. 


Joiner & Jefferies Have Charge 
Of Compressor Installations 


Howard M. Joiner has been appointed 
chief mechanical engineer of The Peo- 
ples Natural Gas Company, and Robert 
S. Jefferies has been named to serve in 
the same capacity for New York State 
Natural Gas Corporation. 

Mr. Joiner, who will have charge of 
Peoples numerous compressing installa- 
tions in Western Pennsy!vania, was, un- 
til recentiy, superintendent of Brave 
compressing station. Mr. Jefferies, for- 
mer assistant chief mechanical engineer 
under Arch C. Perry, has been with the 
company since 1938. 


Purdy Is Safety Engineer 
Of Portland Gas & Coke 


Samuel M. Purdy has been appointed 
safety engineer of Portland (Ore.) Gas 
& Coke Company. Formerly with Gen- 
eral Petroleum Corporation, he was an 
assistant in the fire prevention and safety 
department assigned to operations in 
the refining division at the Torrence, 
Calif., plant. 

Before joining General Petroleum he 
was employed by the Rubber Reserve 
Corporation in Los Angeles, having 
been associated with the operating de- 
partment. In addition to spending more 
than ten years on the job of fire and 
accident prevention he has studied 
safety engineering through the extension 
division of the University of California. 


Dando Made Division Manager 
Of Ohio Gas Co. 


Clyde T. Dando has been appointed 
division manager of the Millersburg di- 
vision of Ohio Gas Company and will 
be located in Millersburg, Ohio. Mr. 
Dando entered the gas business in 1934 
as an employee of Pottsville, Pa., Gas 
Company and has subsequently held va- 
rious positions in the gas industry at 
Waynesboro, Pa., Martinsburg, West 
Virginia, Salem, N. J., Chambersburg, 
Pa., and Rochelle, Iil. 

Mr. Dando succeeds William G. 
Close, formerly division manager, who 
has retired from active duty, but will 
continue his connection with the com- 
pany as production consultant. Mr. Close 
has been active in affairs of the com- 
pany and predecessor companies since 
1913. 
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B. P. Dahlstrom New Chairman 
Of AGA Rate Committee 


Bertil Philip Dahlstrom, assistant rate 
engineer, Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company, Newark, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Rate Commit- 
tee of the American Gas Association for 
the 1951-1952 association year. 

In accepting the appointment Mr. 
Dahlstrom said the committee would 
keep abreast of all developments affect- 
ing gas rate structures. “Among many 
problems to consider,” he added, “are 
those arising from the national defense 
program and the possible curtailment of 
natura! gas for some purposes.” The 
Rate Committee will foster an inter- 
change of ideas which will help the in- 


g7le- 
THE SAME 
PROBLEM 


AN. 


dustry solve these problems, Mr. Dahl- 
strom concluded. 

Mr. Dahlstrom was graduated in 1923 
from St. Lawrence University with a 
BS degree in chemistry. He received a 
BS degree in mechanical engineering 
from Cooper Union Night School in 
1927. 

He entered the utility field as a cadet 
engineer with Combustion Utilities Cor- 
poration, Toledo, Ohio, in 1923. A year 
later he joined the Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company as industrial fuel en- 
gineer. He became assistant rate engineer 
and is now engaged in the design and 
formu'ation of rates for electric and gas 
service and in the preparation of special 
engineering and financial reports. 
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-THE SAME SOLUTION 


¢ Seventy-five years ago, gas processors faced the 


problem of H,S removal. Then, just as they do 


today, they turned to Iron Sponge for most 


efficient purification at lowest cost. 


Iron Sponge offers extremely high activity with 


maximum absorption. Periods between regeneration 


are longer while the regeneration itself is 


accomplished quickly and simply. 


For low or high pressure purification problems, 


Iron Sponge is still the most economical solution. 


CONNELLY Fc. 





3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Illinois 


Elizabeth, New Jersey - 


Los Angeles, California 
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Nitric Acid Plants 
Fertilizer Plants 
Ammonia Processing 


Electrolyzers for Hy- 
drogen & Oxygen 

Recovery of Sulfur 
from Petroleum & 
Gases 


Gas Converters & Gen- 
erators 

Steam Jet Vacuum 
Equipment 

Steel Mill Equipment 

Recovery of Waste 
Pickling Acids 

Water Treatment Ap- 
paratus 

Winkler Generators 


Write for Descriptive Literature 
GENERAL INDUSTRIAL 


DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


Exclusive Agents for 


BAMAG-MECUIN 
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Cutter Appointed Ass’t to V-P 
Of American Meter 


Earl B. Cutter 
has been ap- 
pointed assistant 
to the vice-pres- 
ident in charge of 
sales of Ameri- 
can Meter Com- 
pany, according 
to a recent an- 
nouncement. 

Mr. Cutter 
graduated in 1939 
from lowa State 
University with a 
BS degree in me- 
chanical engineering, joining the Ameri- 
can Meter Company shortly thereafter. 
His association with the company was 
interrupted by service with the Army 
Corps of Engineers. Upon discharge in 
1946 Mr. Cutter resumed his association 
with the American Meter organization 
where he has been active in sales in the 
mid-west. 


Earl B. Cutter 


A. B. Allyne Goes to Honolulu 
As Ass‘t General Manager 


Appointment of Arthur B. Allyne as 
assistant general manager has been an- 
nounced by Honolulu Gas Company 
and Pacific Refiners Limited, both of 
Honolulu. He assumed his new duties 
September 1. 

Mr. Allyne holds a degree in chemical 
engineering from the California Institute 
of Technology. From 1927 to 1937 he 
was chemist for the Southern Counties 
Gas Company of California. In 1937 
Mr. Allyne joined the staff of the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission and was 
appointed senior gas engineer in 1940. 

During the war Mr. Allyne was on 
duty with the Army Chemical Warfare 
Service. Returning from the service in 
1945 he joined the staff of Ebasco Ser- 
vices, of New York City, as gas engineer- 
ing consultant, the position he has held 
to date. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association. 

Officials of Honolulu Gas Company 
and Pacific Refiners, Limited, are E. E. 
Black, president and A. E. Englebright, 
vice-president and general manager. 


Gas Central Heating Equipment 
Shipments 334,300 in 7 months 


Makers of gas-fired central heating 
equipment shipped 37,800 units during 
July, bringing the total for the first 
seven months of this year to 334,300, 
according to Edward R. Martin, direc- 
tor of marketing and statistics of the 
Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. During 1950, July shipments 
amounted to 100,000, and the seven 
months’ total was 522,700. 

The July shipments were comprised 
of 24,300 gas-fired furnaces; 3,500 gas- 
fired boilers and 10,000 conversion 
burners. A similar breakdown for the 
seven months is: furnaces, 221,300; 
boilers, 35,000, and conversion burners, 
78,000. 


It's economical .. 


you can handle! 


S Important —YES! With 

every new, years-ahead fea- 
ture ... guaranteeing dealers as never 
before “extra” equipment flexibility 
for hundreds of heating needs. 

Easy to install . . . no chimney, no 
ducts, no electricity required. Easier 
to maintain with no moving parts to 
wear out or replace. Tkese new 
“Safety-Sealed” units bring clean, 
zone controlled automatic gas heat to 
a room, suite or an entire building. 

Exclusive, revolutionary “Safety- 
Sealed” construction seals all combus- 
tion air and products from contact 
with heated room air. Expels all com- 
bustion products outside—through the 
wall. 

Operation is silent, dependable— 
with either natural, manufactured or 
LP gas. Individual requirements are 
suited exactly from manual or ther- 
mostatic controls. 


WRITE NOW for complete, free infor- 
mation and specifications. Stewart- 
Warner Corp., South Wind Division, 
Dept. C-91, 1514 Drover Street, Indi- 
anapolis 7, Indiana. 


DOMESTIC HEATING 


I Approved by American Gas Association 


STEWART (a4) WARNER 
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Selected Utilities Stocks 


(Continued from page 36) 


savings and, as a result, the volume of 
money seeking investment has resulted 
in higher prices for outstanding issues, 
in lieu of attracting a large volume of 
new stock offerings from issuing com- 
panies. 

The bond market, as well as stocks, 
has been firmed by the rise in savings 
which has been in evidence since the 
middle of the June quarter of this year. 

Savings banks and savings and loan 
associations are receiving more funds 
with which to take up mortgage com 
mitments and to purchase bonds. De- 
mand from institutional sources served 
to check the decline in the bond market 
several months ago and has found re- 
flection in the recovery in corporate bond 
prices in the interim. 

The upturn in savings might produce 
a further gradual recovery in the bond 
market in the event the supply of invest- 
ments is not changed greatly. 

Indications are, however, that the sup- 
ply of new investments may increase 
over the early future. This is a develop- 
ment which might hold down prices and 
increase yield returns on bonds. Con- 
struction continues at a high level— 
higher in fact than the mark envisioned 
by Regulation X—and even this regula- 
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A COMPLETE 
MAIN TREATMENT 
SERVICE 


Prepare for Natural Gas 


“IRON HYDROXIDE” — Purification 


Discuss your problems with our engineers 


GAS PURIFYING MATERIALS COMPANY, INC. 
3-15 26th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


tion has now been relaxed in the new 
Housing Act passed by Congress. 

Another possible factor in prospect 
for early future months is the possibility 
that the Treasury Department may be 
in the market with longer term obliga- 
tions with which to finance its growing 
deficit. 

The increase in savings, according to 
competent observers of things financial, 
probably will affect the market for stocks 
more than for bonds. There is no in- 
crease in new equity financing in pros- 
pect comparable with the heavy rate of 
new mortgage borrowing, they say, 
which absorbs a large part of the savings 
that otherwise would be put into bonds. 

Choice of common stocks in prefer- 
ence to corporate bonds and preferred 
received fillip from Benjamin 
Graham, head of the Security Analysis 
Division of the New York Stock Ex- 
change Institute, when he told the New 
York State Bankers’ Association at its 
second annual investment seminar in the 
middle of last month that: 

“Emphasis should be shifted away 
from corporate bonds and preferred 
stocks and toward US Savings Bonds, 
tax-free issues and representative com- 
mon stocks. (Underlining ours). The 
typical individual investor should follow 
a defensive program, in which common 
stocks or ‘equities’ constitute 25 per cent 


shares 





— Dust Removal 

— Liquid Phase Gum 
— Joint Sealing 

— Dust Laying 

— Hot Fogging 

— Cold Fogging 








to 50 per cent of the total portfolio, the 
balance being in Government and tax- 
free bonds. For the defensive investor 
shares of mutual funds are especially 
suitable; alternately, he should buy a di- 
versified list of leading or ‘primary’ is- 
sues. 

“Bankers cannot forecast stock mar- 
ket developments, but they may prop- 
erly be asked whether the current level 
of prices is high in relation to values. At 
the present time, the market level, while 
definitely high in relation to former price 
movements, does not appear excessive in 
terms of dividends, earnings and fore- 
seeable changes. . . .” 

The conclusions drawn by other ob- 
servers at this same bankers’ seminar are 
that quantitative credit controls could 
not and would not be used during the 
present emergency “no matter how great 
the inflationary dangers may be”; that 
the low point in prices for Government 
and other high-grade bonds has been 
seen; that a moderate increase in short- 
term money rates—including possibly 
a higher rate for bank commercial loans 
—is in the cards; and that it would not 
be surprising if the short-term money 
rate should rise above the long-term rate 
as it did before 1933. 

Professor Marcus Nadler, of New 
York University, told the seminar: “To 
a considerable extent the movement of 
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short-term rates will depend upon the 
type of financing undertaken by the 
Government. If the Treasury continues 
to finance its cash requirements through 
the sale of Treasury bills, short term 
rates are bound to remain high.” He 
added the observation that the Treasury 
Department might spring a surprise be- 
fore some $13 billion of bonds now in- 
eligible become eligible next year for 
bank investment. 


James M. Floyd, of Dallas, 
Dies Suddenly 

Funeral services were held in Fort 
Worth, Texas, on August 13, for James 
M. Floyd, of Dallas, Lone Star Gas 
Company advertising director, attorney 
and leader in community affairs. Mr. 
Floyd was 50 years of age on April 29. 

The Lone Star executive was stricken 
suddenly on August 9. 

Mr. Floyd was a familiar figure at gas 
industry conventions and at the time of 
his death held important assignments in 
both the American Gas Association and 
Southern Gas Association advertising 
and promotion programs. He was serv- 
ing his fourth year as a member of the 
AGA publicity and advertising commit- 
tee and his second year as chairman of 
the film committee of the SGA which 
was in the process of making a script for 
a motion picture on the gas industry. He 
organized and was chairman of the first 
SGA round table conference on adver- 
tising. 


Rocky Mountain Gas Association 
Celebrates 8th Anniversary 


The members of Rocky Mountain 
Gas Association gathered on September 
17 to review another successful year 
and to celebrate Constitution Day in 
conjunction with the Colorado Society 
of the Sons of The American Revolu- 
tion. It so happened that Rocky Moun- 
tain Gas Association was organized on 
September 17, 1943, the 156th anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

President S. J. Neely of the Rocky 
Mountain Gas Association presided. At 
the speakers’ table with him were D. A. 
Bell, vice-president of Rocky Mountain 
Gas Association and formerly president 
of the Colorado Master Plumbers Asso- 
ciation, and G. M. Musick, vice-pres- 
ident of Rocky Mountain Gas Associa- 
tion and chairman of the Mayor’s code 
committee of the city and county of 
Denver. Also at the speakers’ table were 
the president and vice-president of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, to- 
gether with the speaker, Dr. Kenneth 
E. Oberholtzer, Superintendent of Den- 
ver Public Schools. 

At other places in the dining room 
were the chief plumbing inspectors of 
the state of Colorado, and of Denver, 
together with the chief heating inspector 
and the director of the sanitation divi- 
sion of Denver. There was also present 
the president of the Colorado Master 
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NORWALK MANOMETERS 


For Water, Mercury, 
Oil or Glycerine 


Service Type 
Ideal for Serviceman’s Kit 


For pressure or vacuum use. Made in all sizes and types. 
Service Type has unbreakable tubing and will stand abuse. 
Send for bulletin 3100M for complete data and prices. 


NORWALK VALVE COMPANY 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


Manufacturers of Norwalk-Connelly 
Regulators since 1878 


Plumbers Association, president of the 
Denver Warm Air Heating Association, 
manager of the Denver Retail Mer- 
chants Association, prominent architects 
of Denver, and representatives of gas ap- 
pliance and equipment manufacturers, 
retailers, and wholesalers. 

Each person attending received a 
bound copy of the Constitution of the 
United States and Amendments. 


Nordstrom Appoints 
Altorfer, Ch. Engr. 


Hans A. Altorfer has been appointed 
chief engineer, Nordstrom Valve Divi- 
sion of Rockwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Oakland, California, by F. V. 
Snodgrass, general manager. 

Mr. Altorfer is a graduate of the 
Winterthur Institute of Technology in 
Switzerland where he received his en- 
gineering degree in 1928. 

He has twenty years’ experience in me- 
chanical engineering, theory, and design 
practice. 


Specialties Distributing Named 
Distributor for Estate 


The Estate Stove Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, a subsidiary of Noma Electric 
Corporation, has appointed Specialties 
Distributing Company distributor of Es- 
tate ranges, and Heatrolas in the Detroit 
area. 
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Dr. Eversole Manages Research 
For Union Carbide 


The appointment of Dr. James F. 
Eversole as manager of research admin- 
istration of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation has been announced by Dr. 
George O. Curme, Jr., vice-president in 
charge of research. Dr. Eversole will 
help co-ordinate the research activities 
of all of the corporation laboratories 
where basic research and development 
work is being done on alloys, chemicals, 
gases, carbons, and plastics. 

Dr. Eversole joined the chemical re- 
search organization of the corporation 
as a research chemist in 1929. Several 
years later he was assigned to the lab- 
oratories of Linde Air Products Com- 
pany, and in 1944 was appointed super- 
intendent of Linde’s laboratories. 


Utility People Are Prominent 
In Controllers Institute 


Thomas J. Heard, secretary of the 
Arkansas Natural Gas Corp., Shreve- 
port, has been elected vice-president of 
the Dallas Control of the Controllers In- 
stitute. 

At the annual meeting of the organ- 
ization’s Atlanta Control, Alanson Hath- 
away, treasurer of the Atlanta Gas Light 
Co., was chosen secretary-treasurer. 

In Houston, Texas, Carl B. Myers, 
treasurer of the Tennessee Gas Trans- 


mission Co., has been named vice-pres- 
ident of the Institute’s local chapter. 
Louis G. James, general auditor of the 
Lone Star Gas Co., was similarly hon- 
ored by members of the Dallas Control. 

Gas company executives who have 
been elected or re-elected directors of 
Institute local controls in their respec- 
tive cities include: Arthur S. Albright, 
treasurer, Detroit Edison Co., Detroit; 
Lester E. Reynolds, comptroller, The 
Connecticut Light & Power Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn.; H. P. Taylor, vice-pres- 
ident and treasurer, Wisconsin Public 
Service Corp., Milwaukee, and R. Dale 
White, assistant controller, Union Elec- 
tric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis. 


Interstate-Intrastate 
(Continued from page 40) 


regarded as sales for consumption and 
not for resale.” 


New Gas Rate Law 


A recent higher court held that gas 
rates must provide a just and reasonable 
return, and a regulatory body can use 
“actual cost” or “present value” as the 
basis so long as the result is justness and 
reasonableness. 

For example, in Jacksonville Gas Cor- 
poration v. Florida Railroad and Public 
Utilities Commission, 50 So. (2d) 887, 
engineers gave two figures resembling 


“present value” and “actual cost,” which 
they called “appraised cost” and “book 
cost,” respectively, and between which 
there was relatively little difference. This 
higher court held that gas rates which, 
on basis of “actual cost,” would return 
a $3.58 dividend for each share of com- 
mon stock of the gas company was a 
“just reasonable return.” This was so 
although it was contended that the regu- 
latory body should have adopted as a 
basis the “present value” which would 
have returned a dividend of $6.65 per 
share. This court said: 

“In the present case what would hap- 
pen were we to say that the respondent 
should substitute the “present value” of 
$4,600,000 for the “actual value” of $3,- 
000,000, leaving the percentage of re- 
turn, like all other figures, such as 
operating and maintenance costs, depre- 
ciation and taxes, unchanged? The gross 
income would be increased $112,000 
and this sum would be funnelled into 
the pockets of the stockholders, with 
the result that their part of the revenue 
would become $242,000 instead of 
$130,000, an increase of more than 86 
per cent, and this is what would be 
earned on 36,466 shares of outstanding 
common stock of the par value of 
$5.00 the share, so that each share 
would earn $6.65 instead of $3.58 un- 
der the original figure.” 
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NORTH AMERICAN 
UTILITY & CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 


Chrysler Building, 405 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Offers to the Gas Industry: 


for manufacturing gas at 
lower cost than any other 
known process. 


for catalytical 
natural gas, 
Low cost—High 
Quick starting—Low mainte- 


propane, etc. 


as reserve in case of failure 
of natural gas supply and for 
peak load requirements. 


REFERENCES: GAS EQUIPMENT 
INSTALLED AT OVER 100 LOCA- 
TIONS ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


DESIGN 


cracking of 
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ENGINEERING - REPORTS - VALUATIONS 


Gas Construction & Service Co., Inc. 


Worth 2-5120 30 Vesey Street 


CONSTRUCTION 
CONVERSION 


@ Specialists in natural gas, 
manufactured gas, oil gas, 
L-P gas, gas transmission 
lines and distribution sys- 
tems. Expert witnesses. Re- 
ports on economics and 
for financing. Rate studies. 


@ Coal and coal carboniza- 
tion problems. 


@ Our trained and experi- 
enced crews are ready for 
immediate service in any 
section of the country, to 
convert systems from man- 
ufactured gas to either nat- 
ural gas or HiBtu oil gas. 


New York 7, N. Y. 
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K. A. Conningham Resigns 
From Honolulu Gas 


Kenneth A. Conningham has resigned 
as treasurer of Honolulu Gas Company, 
Ltd., assistant treasurer of Pacific Re- 
finers, Ltd., and secretary-treasurer of 
Hilo Gas Company, Ltd. 

Mr. Conningham was one of the five 
incorporators and original financial ad- 
visor to Pacific Refiners, Ltd., when the 
company was formed in 1949, and has 
been with the Honolulu Gas Company 
and affiliated organizations since 1946. 

He attended the University of Hawaii 
and Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness administration, graduating from the 
latter in 1938. He then joined the staff 
of United Investment Counsel, Boston. 

Mr. Conningham recently negotiated 
the sale of $4,000,000 in 3% per cent 
bonds for the Honolulu Gas Co., half of 
them in eastern markets through Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. 


Storage Pools 
(Continued from page 25) 

The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co. 
of Chicago has had an enormous demand 
for house heating service that has been 
unfulfillable with present pipe line facili- 
ties. In order to meet this demand, Peo- 
ples joined with its affiliates, Natural Gas 
Pipeline Co. of America and Texas Il- 
linois Natural Gas Pipeline Co., in a 
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search for suitable underground stor- 
age. As a result of this search, a subsidi- 
ary, Natural Gas Storage Co. of Illinois, 
has been formed and has started develop- 
ment of a storage field of 15,000 acres in 
Kankakee, Ill. The storage sand is at a 
depth of about 1700-2000 feet and con- 
tains salt water. It is estimated that the 
reservoirs will have an effective storage 
capacity of about 90 billion cubic feet 
of gas that can be delivered at a daily 
rate of 1.5 billion cubic feet. When com- 
pleted, the fie!d is expected to make pos- 
sible the deliveries required to satisfy the 
market demand. 

This storage development is rather 
unique in that it is not located in de- 
pleted oil or gas fields but in a new area 
previously untapped except by a few 
water wells. The ultimate investment in 
this project will be approximately 36 
million dollars. 

The Cities Service Gas Co. has two 
storage projects in the process of devel- 
opment which will increase its storage 
capacity by 22 billion cubic feet. The 
estimated cost of reconditioning the 
fields and constructing additional com- 
pressor station and pipe line facilities will 
be $6,300,000. The estimated daily de- 
liverability will range from a full rate 
of 200 million cubic feet to a low rate of 
120 million cubic feet after withdrawal 
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Hydrauger is a modern, time- 
saving way to install under 
avoids trench- 
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HYDRAUGER CORP. Ltd. 
681 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 


of 10.5 billion cubic feet. It is interesting 
to note that the company estimated that 
an investment of $23,000,000 would be 
required to supply this same delivery 
capacity by additional pipe line con- 
struction. 

The Texas Gas Transmission Corp. 
of Kentucky is presently engaged in 
readying the new Alford storage field 
near Petersburg, Ind., to supplement its 
peak deliveries of natural gas by 30 mil- 
lion cubic feet per day. When the field is 
completed, it will be able to store four 
billion cubic feet. The company operates 
a field at the present time with delivera- 
bility of six million cubic feet per day. 

The Mississippi River Fuel Corp. has 
just been authorized by the FPC to con- 
struct a storage pool in Monroe County, 
Ill. The field will have a storage capacity 
of 13,284 million cubic feet and will have 
an intermittent delivery capacity of 50 
million cubic feet through the 25 wells 
to be used. Of the volume stored in the 
field, 1,329 million cubic feet will be 
cushion gas and 11,955 million cubic feet 
will be available for peak demands. Cost 
of development is estimated at $2,000,- 
000. 

The Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. has 
three storage fields in operation having a 
combined storage capacity of 53 billion 

(Continued on page 56) 
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FOR LOW PRESSURES: 
Cubic feet of gas 











perhour...... 10 to 500M 
Pipe diameters ..... 34" to 48” 8 
Pressure loss (inches) .. .01 to 10 : 
Specific gravities ..... 1.5 to .35 ° 


Constants 1400 to 1000 
Pipe length (feet) . . .30 to 30,000 
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FOR HIGH PRESSURES: 


Cubic feet of gas 

per hour 
Pipe diameters ...... 
Difference in absolute 

pressure to 
Sum of absolute 

pressures. . .20 to 2,000 psi. 
Specific gravities 1.5 to .35 
Pipe length (feet) . . . 100 to 5,000 
Pipe length (miles) 1 to 250 
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The computers are printed 
on heavy durable plastic, 
enclosed in leatherette 
cases with complete in- 
structions for their use. 
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WANTED 


Since there are a great number of 
butane and propane plants being 
dismantled due to natural gas 
changeover, we are interested in 
purchasing any quantity and size of 
butane and propane storage tanks. 
Can make immediate inspection. 
Will pay best prices. 


A. GREENSPON PIPE CO., INC. 
(IN BUSINESS 75 YEARS) 
3615 Olive St. St. Louis 8, Mo. 











Wanted 
Resident Engineer Manager for privately owned 
coal gas plant supplying gas to large city in 
India. Capable of assuming full responsibilities 
of operations. Distribution and developing gas 
plant by-products. Excellent opportunity for right 








person. Reply giving complete details of educa- 
tion, experience and earnings record and also 
remuneration required. Address: Box 233, c/o 
American Gas Journal, 205 East 42nd St., N. Y. 
7, &..¥. 





Have 100 acres gas land completely surrounded 
by producing wells. Transmission lines laid, city 
contract awaiting. Want to finance drilling. Ad- 
dress: Box 235, c/o American Gas Journal, 205 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, New York. 





Services Offered: 


14 years experience on Gas and Water distribu- 
tion and Utilization, Supervisory and Managerial 
experience, desiring to enter sales work. Pre- 
ferred location Mid-West or Mid-North-West. Ad- 
dress Box 236, c/o American Gas Journal, 205 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





System General Manager wanted. Gas utility has 
opening for capable, experienced man to man- 
age group of properties. Good opportunity. Give 
details experience. Replies confidential. Box 237, 
American Gas Journal, 205 East 42nd St., New 
York City 17. 





GAS ENGINEER 


For consulting organization in New York. 
Must be graduate engineer, be up to date 
technically, have 5 to 10 years experience 
preferably with natural gas operating util- 
ity, and be qualified to make economic, 
operating and planning analyses. Salary 
range in accordance with qualifications. 
Box 232, c/o American Gas Journal Inc., 
205 E. 42nd St., New York City 17, N. Y. 








For Sale: One 100 ft. high Link Belt Bucket 
Conveyor for Coal or Coke—30 ton per 
hour—with 100 ton Steel Storage Bin. 

BROOKLYN BOROUGH GAS COMPANY 


Neptune Ave. & West 11th St. 
Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 











For Sale: Complete Equipment for Natural 
Gas Reforming for Three 11 ft. U.G.1. Sets 
and One 12 ft. Koppers Company Set with 
Automatic A.B.C. Grates. 


BROOKLYN BOROUGH GAS COMPANY 
Neptune Ave. & West 11th St. 
Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 








CHARLES R. BELLAMY 


NATURAL GAS—MANUFACTURED GAS 


LP-GAS EQUIPMENT & CONTRACTING 


More than 70 Peacock Plants prove . 








AND MIXED GAS PROBLEMS 


44 Prospect Ave. Montclair, N. J. 


Phone—Montclair 2-3692 





“There's No Substitute For Experience” 


PAUL E. PEACOCK, JR. 


Box 268, Westfield, N. J. Westfield 2-6258 











E. Holley Poe & Associates 


(ROBERT M. POE) 


Natural Gas Consultants 


Venezuelan Research & Development Corp. 


1 WALL ST. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


CONVERSIONS AND SURVEYS, Inc. 
Gas Conversion Specialists 
Conversion without Confusion 
90 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 

















HAROLD MOORE 


Consulting Engineer 


SPECIALIST IN PLANT CONVERSIONS 
TO HIBTU OIL GAS 
30 Vesey St., Phone 
New York 7, N. Y. WOrth 4-3473 








LP-GAS INSTALLATIONS 5 
Contracting Consulting gp tA STS 


H. EMERSON THOMAS AND ASSOCIATES 
Box 270, Westfield, N. J. Westfield 2-2800 

















COAL AND COKE HANDLING 


Complete engineering and installation service for coal and coke 
handling, screening, crushing, skip hoists and storage bins, in- 
cluding alterations to existing conveying and screening plants. 


ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION 


HEWITT-ROBINS @ INCORPORATED 
157 Chombers Street New York 7, N.Y. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 
October 


15-17 AGA Annual 
Louis, Mo. 


Convention, St. 


22-24 33rd Annual Meeting, American 
Standards Association, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City, N. Y. 


November 


5-8 American Petroleum Institute, 
Annual Meeting, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 


8-9 Mid-Southeastern Gas Associa- 
tion, The Sir Walter Hotel, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina. 

25-30 American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers, Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


December 


2-5 American Society of Refrigerat- 
ing Engineers, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 


3-5 Institute of Cooking and Heat- 
ing Appliance Manufacturers, 
Semi-Annual Meeting, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

5-7 National Association of Manu- 
facturers, Annual Meeting, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
N. Y. 


------------7 
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11 WEST 42ND STREET » NEW YORK 18, WN. Y. 





(Continued from page 53) 
cubic feet and it is now preparing a new 
storage field with a capacity of 50 bil- 
lion cubic feet. 

The foregoing examples present the 
highlights in the current developments 
in underground storage of natural gas. 
What are the prospects of future devel- 
opments in this phase of the gas indus- 
try? Several companies are searching for 
suitable underground storage areas or 
are planning the development of addi- 
tional storage pools. Tennessee Gas 
[Transmission Co. and United Natural 
Gas Co. are planning a storage unit in 
the Hebron field in Pennsylvania which 
will have a capacity of 46.3 billion cubic 
feet of which 23.8 billion would be 
cushion gas. 

Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 
is conducting an extensive search along 
the eastern seaboard for areas suitable 
for storage operations. The Ohio Fuel 
Gas Co. is planning the conversion of six 
gas producing fields to storage operation 
with a capacity of 35.7 billion cubic feet. 

Not all of the attention to under- 
ground storage is directed toward de- 
pleted oil or gas fields. Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co., previously men- 
tioned, seriously investigated the possi- 
bilities of mining limestone from an un- 
derground strata to form a gas storage 
reservoir. This plan was shelved but not 
forgotten when it was decided to de- 
velop the water sand storage pool in 
Kankakee County. Several companies 
have studied the economics of dissolv- 
ing salt from underground deposits to 
form an underground cavern for gas 
storage. One doubtful point of this 
method is the question of roof stability 
over the storage space. Some thought has 
been given to the possibilities of sealing 
abandoned coal mines to form storage 
reservoirs. The difficulties of procuring 
a tight seal have been a major deterrent 
to this solution to the storage problem. 

During the course of the next four or 
five years an increasing emphasis can be 
expected for underground storage. The 
competitive advantage held by the com- 
pany with storage facilities is a challenge 
not to be ignored in the struggle for new 
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markets and the increase of existing mar- 
kets. Underground storage is a key fac- 
tor in serving these growing markets and 
achieving the greatest possible advan- 
tage from the use of natural gas. 
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The Reliable Shut-Off 
for Street Mains 





THE GOODMAN STOPPER 

Now has the “Z” handle for easy manipula- 
tion. When locked in place it holds. Stopper 
cannot slip. Gas cannot pass. Adjusted in 30 


Ask for circulars on this and other distribu- 
tion equipment. 
Nearly a half century of service to the Gas Industry. 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
523 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, 
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There’s a Davey for every compressor need |'@ 


of every utility! S 


@ Regardless of the nature of your compressed air re- space ...leaves the remainder open for transportation \ 
+ quirements, you can specify Davey and be sure you will of men, tools, materials. Auto-Airs are available in 60 A 
| receive the utmost in efficient service and dependability. 105-.160—210—315 c.f.m. capacities. They can be mounted \_ 
Davey Auto-Airs are ideal for most utility applications. on most standard trucks... with any type of truck body 
(Davey has more Auto-Airs in utility service than all other For applications requiring trailer compressors, Dave 
manufacturers combined.) Driven directly from the truck manufactures 2-wheel Air Chief portables in 60—105 
engine, through the Davey Heavy Duty Power Take-off, 160 c.f.m. sizes and 4-wheel trailers in 105—160—210 
[lan Auto-Air occupies only one-third of the truck body 315 c.f.m. units. At 
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SPRAGUE METERS| 


Engineered for dependable long time serv-| 


ice, durable aluminum and cast iron cases} 
protect built-in accuracy. You can rely 


on Sprague Meters, they are built to last! 


THE SPRAGUE METER COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE and PLANT — BRIDGEPORT 4, CONNECTICUT 


BRANCHES: DAVENPORT, IOWA, HOUSTON, TEXAS, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





